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HAvINd in the courſe of my reſearches 
into the military antiquities of this country “, 
in vain ſought for ſome treatiſe exhibiting a ſe- 


ries of authentic delineations, and deſcriptions of 


the different kinds of armour and weapons uſed 
by our anceſtors; I conceived that a work of 
that kind would not be an unacceptable addi- 
tion to the antiquarian and military libraries, and 


might alſo be uſeful to ſculptors, painters, and 


deſigners, and enable them to avoid thoſe ana- 


chroniſms and violations of the couſlume, which 


we too often meet with in works otherwiſe ex- 


cellently performed. 


Tux author has been long employed on a HIsroxx of the BRITIsn 


_ Army from the time of the conqueſt, to the reign of King George I. which 


hiſtory is now far advanced, | = 
A — 1 


„ß́ ˙ URET 


TE chief ſources from which I have drawn 
my examples, are the armour and weapons them- 
ſelves, preſerved either in the public arſenals, or 
private cabinets ; but as ſeveral ſpecimens are 
wanting in thoſe repoſitories, I have, to ſupply 
the deficiency, occaſionally availed myſelf of the 
>fMiſtance of ſepulchral monuments, the great 
ſeals of our kings and ancient barons, and 
figures on painted glaſs: but theſe as ſparingly 
and cautiouſly as poſſible, and only in the caſe 
abovementioned. For the hiſtorical part I have 
conſulted a variety of gloſſaries, military writers, 
and ancient manuſcript inventories of armour, 
both mn the public libraries and 2 of my 
friends. 

ALTHOUGH I mean to confine this work 
chiefly to the conſideration of Engliſh armour, 
worn from the conquelt to the time of its difuſe, 
I ſhall, occaſionally, ſo far digreſs as to give a few 
plates of ſuch pieces of ancient or foreign ar- 
mour as are judged authentic, curious, and have 
not been before publiſhed. 

Ix order the more clearly to inveſtigate my 
ſubject, I hall 1 in 1mitation of mathematical wri- 


ters, 


PIR E/FIA CHE. = » 
ters, define and deſcribe every article or piece of 
armour, piece by piece, its conſtruction and uſe, 
and afterwards give a general hiſtory of armour 
and arms, ſhewing their original forms and mate- 


rials, with their ſucceſſive improvements, and the 


different laws and W made 1 


them, with their prices. 

THE alterations in defenſive armour cauſed by 
the uſe of gunpowder, the armour directed by our 
ſtatutes to be worn and kept by the different 
ranks of people, its gradual and final diſuſe. 
SUCH is the plan of this work; in the execu- 


tion of which no pains have or will be ſpared: the 


plates being etched in a free painter-like manner, 
will, it is conceived, give them a more pictureſque 
appearance, than they would have derived from 
the ſtiffneſs of the graver. They are the work 
of the ingenious Mr. JOHN HAMILTON, Vice- 


Preſident of the monty of Artiſts of Great- 


Britain. 
IT would be the higheſt ingratitude to omit 


my acknowledgmentsto the late and preſent prin- 


ctpal Store-keepers of the Ordnance, by whoſe fa- 


vour I have been indulged with a tree acceſs to 
that 


„ PREFACE. 
that curious repoſitory, the armory in the Toes 
of London; for which I here beg leave to re- 
turn them my moſt grateful thanks. > 

LIKE thanks are due and returned to Sir 
ASHTON LEVER, for his liberal permiſſion 
to copy any of the armour in his extenſive 
muſeum. 5 | 

Au alſo much obliged to many other gen- 
tlemen for communications from their different 
cabinets; their names will be mentioned under 
the different articles they have furniſhed. 
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0 THE 


F R O N T 1 s PIECE 


RICH emboſſed ſteel ſhield, repreſenting the deli- - 
very of the keys of ſome ancient city, to a conquer- 
ing General. The chief figures, hich are ten inches high, 
are richly inlaid with gold; the whole is encompaſſed: with 
a border of fruits, flowers, foliage and CVE.) work, hike- 
wiſe inlaid with the ſame metal. * 82 


2 work of this ſhield em in the file of the fifteenth 
century. It was probably uſed as one of the infignia of 
dignity, commonly borne before the generals in chief of. 
that time. It was purchaſed in Italy by the late Dr. Ward, 
who gave five hundred pounds for it; at preſent it is the 


property of Guſtavus Brander, Eſq; of Chriſt Church, Hants. 


Irs heighth is two feet three. inches, meaſured over the 
convexity”: : its breadth, taken in the ſame manner, one foot 
eleven inches. The borde r, which is included in the above, 


is two inches. 


1 


Ir has 70 holes in the face, for the conveniency of | 
fixing a handle, and diverſe others round the exterior edge 
of the border, a little within the rim, at the diſtance of two 
inches from each other, probably for fixing a lining of filk | 
or ſome other ſtuff, 


Far IGHT of the ſhield nine OY three ny. 
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2: Picx 3 4 *. kg F 
| 145 ante lh Raabe unh banken, of ty V 
G | 157 line, 17, after Cacue . "TY Y ; | 
x6, note (d) Ime 4, for farin atem 1 


an, nate (n] for Newehompes read Mfunch combo. 
237 line 8, for. fig. 6 read 4; and in the note. at the bottom, for yum, read Jamgs. 


24, in note (s) for plate 24, read plate 25. 


— 


Ammunition, 1ſt of Ed. VI. is mentioned, for MSS. read MS, 1 
. 31> in the note (p) for Archæolagiæ, i. 
48, line 14, for. Jebn, read James. | 

49, note (F) for venientes, read venientibys, © © 
$4» line,7, for, Joba, read Jamer. 
597. for the note () put (x) and for (x) put, (3): . 

© 68, line 3, between the words. among and fate, inſert the word thee 
, note (r) for France, read Franc. | | | 1 5 


- 76, note (X) at the bottom, for 3485. read MS. 
|  B6, note (t) for remembrancer*s Mer, read office of the remembrancen of the nn 
83, line 13, for ASS. read AAS. 
95, note (i) line 5, after the word eotmcil-and before the cypher-o, put © 
109, at the bottom, of the price of the pike, oppoſite ſumme, for dill. vi. vi. put Co. iv. vi. 
The plate marked 530 ſhould have been marked 49. Bs £9 
Defcription of plate I. line 12, for Pannach, read Prnnache. © . 
4 Deſcription of plate XI. line 3, dele formerly; line 5, for Pannache, read amal. 
Veloripten of plate XXXIX, 0 . read * 


5 29, 30, and in diverſe other places where Mr, Brander's, Survey of Arms, Ae, and | 
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Ancient Armour, &c. 


DEFENSIVE ARMOUR: 
THE HELMET. 


THE head was defended by a piece of armour, known by the 
general denominations of Head-piece, Caſque and Helmet. Helmets 
were anciently formed of various materials, but chiefly of ſkins of 
beaſts, braſs and iron. | 

A HELMET is either open or cloſe, an open helmet covers only 
the head, ears and neck, leaving the face unguarded. (a) Some 


deemed open helmets, have a bar or bars from the forehead to the 


chin, to guard againſt the tranſverſe cut of a broad ſword, but 
this affords little or no defence againſt the point of a lance or 
{word. (b) 

A cos helmet entirely covers the head, face and neck, having 
on the front, perforations for the adm iſſion of air, and ſlits through 


—— — — 


. ˙ A ———— 


* -» 
— — — 
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(a) As fig. 5, ous 7. | (b) Fox ſpecimens of bar helmets, ſee TA 5 bg. 2, and 4. 
| which 


— 


8 e 


which the wearer may ſee the objects around him, this part which 


is tiled the viſor (e) lifts up by means of a pivot over each ear. 
sou cloſe helmets have a farther improvement called a (d) bever, 


the bever when cloſed covers the mouth and chin, and either lifts. 


up by revolving on the ſame pivots as the viſor, or lets down by 
means of two or more pivots on each fide near the jaws, in which 
caſe the bever conſiſts of eral laminæ or plates, one ing over 
the other. 

HELMETS with bevers to let down, are leſs common than thoſe. 
whoſe bevers lift up: the uſe of the bever was to enable the wearer 
to eat or drink more commodioully, than could be done in a helmet 
with a viſor only. | 

Tux bars placed before the faces of the open helmets, were alſo 
contrived to lift up and let down by means of pivots placed as for 
the viſor. (e) 

Tu helmets of the Greeks and Romans were moſtly, if not 
always open, ſome of the latter were much like ſcull caps, not long 
fince worn by our dragoons. (f) Montfaucon ſays, he never ſaw an 
ancient helmet with a viſor to raiſe or let down, but is nevertheleſs 
of opinion, that they had thoſe contrivances; it feems as if the 
Romans, at leaft, thoſe of which Pompey's army was compoſed at 
Pharfalia, had open helmets, as Cæſar directed his ſoldiers to ſtrike 
them in the face : an order he would not have given had their faces 
been covered. 


n , 1 9 R 


A . F . — 


(c) Vi8OR, from the French word Viſer, to take aim. (d) Bx VAR, from beveur, 
drinker, or from the Italian Revaxe, to drink, le) F16. a, Plate 4, ſhews a helmet, 
with the vifor and bever clofed up, the flits cut through the viſor for the benefit of ſight. 
Fig. 1, in the fame Plate, repreſents the ſame helmet, with the vifor lifted up, the bever 
e pn ah Fig. 5, plate 5, a helmet with both viſor and bever up. And fig. 3, 
and 5, 6, plate 4, a helmet whoſe bever lets down. Fig. 2 and 4, plate 5, two helmets 


with the bars down; And Fig. 1, and 3, the ſame helmets with the bars lifted up · 
(f) SEE * 2, tig. 2. 
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ANCIENT ARMOUR, S.. 9 


Two Grecian Helmets (g) in the Britiſh Muſeum, have a kind 
of contrivance to cover the nole, {ſomewhat in effect reſembling 


the bar. 
Over the top of the helmet roſe an elevated ridge called the 


creſt, (h) which both ſtrengthened it againſt a blow, and . 


a place for decoration and diſtinction. 

_ Hermers are again divided into differerit "RAY diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation of chapelle de fer, the burgonet, bacinet, ſalet, 
{cull or hoſkin, caſtle, pot and morion. 


THE CHA PELLE DE FER. 


Tux Chapelle de Fer, is, literally tranſlated, the iron hat, or 
chaplet ; but according to Father Daniel, (i) the term chapelle was 
anciently uſed, to expreſs every ſort of covering for the head. The 
Chapelle de Fer occurs in the ſtatute of Wincheſter, '(k) among 


the different kinds of armour therein directed to be kept; but by 


ſome unaccountable miſtake in Ruffhead's Edition of the Statutes 
at large, is there repeatedly tranſlated a breaſt-plate. () Under the 
denomination of the Chapelle de Fer, may be ranged thoſe conical 


—_—_— — — — 


— — 


(g) SEE different views of theſe helmets in plate 1. (h) ALT the helmets, plate 5 
have creſts; ſometimes the creſts repreſented lions, dragons, or other devices, tending 
to make the warrior appear taller and more terrible. Creſts alſo ſerved to point out kings 
and generals to their followers. (1) The points that made the ſpecific differences be- 
tween helmets, that is, which conſtituted one a bacinet, another a ſalet, &c. are not ſo 
exactly defined as could be wiſhed. : In ſome degree to aſcertain this matter, is here 
nevertheleſs attempted. || (i) HisTor1RE de la Milice Frangois, vol. 1. p. 389. 

(k) Tris ſtatute was enacted at Wincheſter, 13 Ed. I. Cap. 6. whence it derived 
its name; it was alſo called the aſſize of arms, becauſe therein was directed the different 
kinds of arms to be kept by every rank and degree of perſons, according to their eſtates, 
or perſonal property. I (1) By this error, defenſive armour for the head is totally 
omitted; for though there was a hood of malt to the ae there was none” to the 
haubergeon. 


B : 5 
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Il and cylindrical head-pieces, expreſſed on the 1 8 ſeals of our early 
kings, and ancient great barons. (m) 

j Taz Chapelle de Fer is frequently . by Froiſſart, and 
=x | was then'the head-piece worn by the light horſe, and foot ſoldiers. 
= Father Daniel ſays, (n) it was a light helmet, without viſor or 
1 gorget, like thoſe ſince called bacinets; perhaps a kind of iron cap, 
attached to, or worn over a hood of mail. This iron hat is called 
| alſo in French, Armet, and was occaſionally put on by knights, 


when they retired from the Melee of the battle, to reſt themſelves - 
| | and take breath. 


THE BOURGUINOTE, OR BURGONET. 


Tuis kind of head-piece probably ſucceeded the cylindric and 
conical caſques before-mentioned ; that celebrated French Anti- 
quary, Monſieur Franchet, (o) ſays, © when helmets better repre- 

1 ſented the human head, they were called bourguinotes, poſſibly 
lh | from being invented by the Burgundians.' The helmet, No. 2. 
U of plate g, and No. 1 and 2 of plate 8, ſeem to anſwer this defi- 
| | nition of the burgonet ; for not only the figure of the human head 
is preſerved, but alſo the ſhapes or out-lines of the features. 


THE BACINET. 


F BacixErs were light helmets, ſo called from their reſemblance 
to a baſon, and were generally without vizors, though from diverſe 


n 
— — rn 
<a 
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2 


| | (m) SER plate 9. | (n) HisT. Mil. tom. 1. p. 389. (o) Dr Vordonnance, 
1 armes & inſtrumens, deſquels les Frangois ont uſe en leurs guerres, I. 2. p. 42. He 
there alſo ſays, that the burgonets were by the Italians, called armets, ſalades, or celates. 


quo- 
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quotations cited by Du Cange, (p) they appear occaſionally to have 
had them. Finchet ſuppoſes them to have. been a lighter ſort of 
helmet, that did not cover the face, and ſays, he finds that the 
knights often exchanged their helmets for baſſinets, when much 
fatigued, and wiſhing: to eaſe and refreſh. themſelves; at a time 
when they could not with propriety go quite unarmed, 
 'BAS$INETS- were worn in the reigns of Edward II. and III. and 
Richard II. by moſt of the Engliſh Infantry, as may be repeatedly 
{een in the Rolls of Parliament, and other public records. 


THE SALADE, SALET, OR CELATE. 


FarntrR DANIEL (p) defines a Salet to be a ſort of light 
caſque, without a creſt, ſometimes having a viſor, and being ſome- 
times without one. 

In a manuſcript (r) inventory of the royal ſtores and habili- 
ments of war in the different arſenals and garriſons, taken iſt of 
Edward VI. there are entries of the following articles. At Hamp- 
ton Court, fallets for archers on horſeback, ſallets with grates, and 
old fallets with vizards: At Windſor, falettes and ſkulls : At Ca- 
lais, ſaletts with vyſars and bevers, and ſalets with bevers. Theſe 
authorities prove, that ſalets were of various conſtructions. 


1 


THE SC ULL 


Is a head-piece, without viſor or bever, reſembling a bowl or 
baſon, ſuch as' was worn by our cavalry, within twenty or thirty 
years. 


——_— — 


(p) GvuaL. Guiart. An. 1270. Et Clers Bacinez a Viſieres. 
AN. 1304. Hauberjons, & Tacles Entieres 
Eſcus, Bacinez a Viſieres. 
(q) His r. Milice — [| (r) Tuts very curious manuſcript is the property 
of Guſtavus Brander, Eſq. of 9 Church, Herts. 
THE 
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THE HUFFKIN. { 

Tris ſeems to be a light head-piece worn by archers; it is men- 
tioned in a manuſcript treatiſe of martial diſcipline by Ralph Smith, 
dedicated to Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, then Vice-chamberlain to 
Queen Elizabeth: its particular form or conſtruction is not de- 


icnbed. , 


THE CASTLE. 


Tux Caſtle was perhaps a figurative name for a caſque or head- 
piece, deduced from its encloſing and defending the head, as a caftle 
did the whole body; or a corruption from the old French word 
Caſquetel, a {mall or light helmet. 


THE MORION. 


TuE Morion is a kind of open helmet, without viſor or bever, 
ſomewhat reſembling a hat; it (s) was commonly worn by the 
harquebuſſiers and muſqueteers. 0 


THE POT. 4 


THe Pot is an iron hat with broad brims: there are many under 
this denomination in the Tower, ſaid to have been taken from the 
French; one of them is repreſented in plate 7. No. 1 and 2. 


| 


() LI Bacinet, le Cabaſſet, le Pot de Fer, le Chapeau de Fer, la Salade, le Morion, 
etoĩent des eſpeces de caſques afſez ſemblable, excepte que la ſalade avoit quelquefois 
une viſiere, & que le morion-etoit propre de Vinfanterie, ces caſques ſe lioient ordinaire- 
ment, ſous le 'menton avec des courroyes & des boucles, la bourgoignote paroit avoir . 
etẽ plus maſſive & a viſiere, puiſque le Prefident Fauchet, comme om la vi ci deſſus, 


en parle comme d'un eſpece de heaumeg. P. Daniel Hit, de la Milice Fr. tom. I. p. 400. 
Fig. 1 in plate 3 repreſents a morion. 


THE 
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The names of the chief pieces, particularly appropriated to the 
defence of the breaſt and body, were, the coat of mail or haubergeon, 5 
the ſhirt of mail, the jazerant, the aketon, the jack, the vambaſium, 9 
the cuiraſs, the hallecret, and the brigandine. 
Tust pieces were of different forms and various materials, (t) 
beſides braſs and iron, ſuch as leather, horn, ſoft linen, hemp, 
cotton, and wool, The hawberk, almaine ryvetts, and corſelet, 
were terms ſignifying complete ſuits. 5 | 
Or mail there are two ſorts, viz.' chain and plate mail. Chain Penne ae CL 
mail (u) is formed by a number of iron rings,. each ring having | 
four others inſerted into it, the whole exhibiting a kind of net work, 
with circular meſhes, every ring ſeparately rivetted ; this kind of 
mail anſwers to that worn on the ancient breaſt plates, whence 
they were denominated lorice hammate, from the rings being 
hooked together (x). 
PLaTz mail conſiſted of a number of ſmall laminz of metal, 
commonly iron, laid one over the other like the ſcales of aſh, (y) 


(t) Tax earlieſt armour was undoubtedly made of the ſkins-of beaſts ſlain in the chace, 
and. afterwards of jacked leather: moſt of the armour of the ancients were of thoſ® 2 5 
materials. The lorica was originally compoſed of leather, and derives its name from ” 
lorum, a thong, as does the cuiraſſe, from the French word cuir, leather. fu) From = 
macula, Lat, or maſcle, French, a term in heraldry originally meant, to expreſs the meſh- 
of a net. Richlet ſays, mailler is uſed as a verb neuter, to expreſs the act of netting: - 
It alſo means an ancient piece of ſmall money, according to ſome, of a ſquare figure, 
which agrees pretty well with the plate mail. Some derive it from the Iriſh word, mala, 
faid to ſignify armour, or the word mael, which in Welch properly means ſteel, and 
metaphorically hardnefs and armour, ſee Rowland's Mona Antiqua. Beyer in his French: 
Dictionary, tranſlates the word maille, a little iron ring. 


(x) Lorteam:'conſertam hamis, auroque trilicem. Virgil Eneid, lib. iii. v. 67. 


(y) RuTuzun thoraca indutus ahenis, 
Horrebat Squammis.—— Lib. xi. v. 487. 


Is-poxus. Squamma eſt lorica ex laminis æreis vel ferreis concatenata, in modum 
Squammarum piſcis..  - LA OY 


CT and 
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and ſewed down to ſtrong linen or leathern jacket, by thread paſſing 


| through a ſmall hole in each plate; this was exactly the form of 
the ancient lIorica ſquammoſa (2). 
| 


n = _ * 
8 _ 
a ,4.- © = i 


Tur hauberk was a complete covering of mail from head to foot. 
It conſiſted (a) of a hood joined to a jacket with ſleeves, breeches, 


—_ ſtockings 
11 | GY 


p * 
1 | | 


11 (2) a to "PG is the Sarmatian Cuiraſſe, deſcribed by Pauſanius as quoted by- 
i Lipſius and Montfaucon. —— They take the hoofs of their horſes, which they cleanſe and 
| poliſh, and then cut in little pieces like dragons ſcales, which done they bore the ſcales, 
and afterwards ſew them with the ſineus of an ox or horſe : if any of my readers have 
not ſeen dragons ſcales, he will better comprehend the thing, when he is told that they 
reſemble the diviſions in a pine apple when it is green. Thus they make their cuiraſſes, 
which for beauty and ſtrength are not inferior to thoſe of the Greeks, for they very well 
it ſuſtain both diſtant and cloſe blows, whereas the cuiraſſes of linen are not ſo ſure, nor 
| proof againſt iron. The linen ones are indeed commodious for hunters, as being what 
lions and leopards cannot enter with their teeth. - (a) See the deſcription given 
by the prefident Fauchet. Quant aux hommes de cheval, ils chauſſoient des chauſſes de 
mailles, des eperons a mollettes auſi large que la paume de la main, car ceſt un vieux mot 
que le chevalier, commence a farmer par les chauſſes puis endoſſert un Gobiſſon 
cetoit un vetement long juſques ſur les cuiſſes & contrepointe. 
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Des8vs ce Gobiſſon ils avoient, une chemiſe de mailles, longue juſquau deſſous des 
Genous, appellè Auber, ou Haubert du mot Albus, parceque les mailles de fer bien polies, 
forbies & reluifantes en ſembloient plus blanches. A ces chemiſe etoient conſues les 
chauſſes, ce diſent les annales de France, partent de Regnault Comte de Dammartin, 
combattant a la Battaille de Bovines. Un capochon ou coeffe auſſi de mailles y tenoit 
pour mettre là tete dedans, lequel capuchon ſe rejettoit derriere, apres que le Chevalier 

s'etoit oté le heaulme, & quand ils vouloient fe refraichir fans oter leur Harnois, ainſi 


que l'on voit en pluſieurs ſepultures. Le hauber ou brugne ceint d'une ceinture en 
large courroye, — 


Sometimes under the hauberk and gambeſon a breaſt plate of iron was worn, this is 
mentioned by Father Daniel. Hiſt. de Mil, France, vol. 1, p. 388. Mais Fauchet 
« a oublic dans fa deſcription, encore une eſpece d'arme defenſive, qui etoit ſous le 
« Gambeſon ; & cẽtoit un Plaſtron de fer ou d' acier battu. Ceſtce que nous apprend 
<« encore Guilliaume le Breton, en racontant es carmouche d'aupres de Monte, ou le 


„Chevalier Guilliame des Barres, fit le coup de lance avec Richard Comte de Poitiers 
depuis Roi d'Angleterre, 
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ſtockings and ſhoes of double chain mail, to which were added 
gauntlets of the ſame conſtruction. Some of theſe hauberks opened 
before like a modern coat, others were cloſed like a ſhirt. 

Ix France only perſons poſſeſſed of a certain eſtate, called un 
fief de Hauber, were permitted to wear a hauberk, which Was 
the armour of a knight, eſquires might only wear a ſimple coat 
of mail, without the hood and hofe. 

Tu haubergeon, was a coat compoſed either of plate or chain 
mail without ſleeves: the ſhirt of mail was much in the form of 
the ſhirts now worn, except that it had no  lleeves, it was always of 
chain mall, 


Taz jazerant, (b) is according to Du Cange, a ſort of military 
veſtment. A jazerant of double mail, occurs in many ancient 


romances. But what was the ſpecific diſtinction of a jazerant, 
ſeems at preſent uncertain, | 
Taz aketon, (c) gambeſon, (d) vambaſium, (e) and jack, (f ) 
were military veſtments, calculated for the defence of the body, 


differing 


II dit quil's allerent avec tant de Roideur l'un contre l'autre, que leurs lances 
<« percerent, Bouchier, Cuiraſſe & Gambeſon, mais que ce qui les empecha de $'entre- 
<< percer fut une plaque de fer battu qu'ils, avoĩent fous leurs autres armes. 


Utraque per clipeos ad Corpora fraxinus ibat, 
Gambeſumque audax forat & 'Fhoracz trilicem, 
Disjicit ardenti nimĩium prorumpere tandem 
Vix obſtat ferro fabricata Patena recocto. 


(b) Jaſeran, Jean le Maire livre x. chap. 4, & avoit pour ceux, ſix cottes de Maille 
jadis appelces Jaſſerans: toutes de fin or. Nicot. On appelle Jafferan auſſi la chaiſne d'or 
ou d'argent, qui eſt de groſſes mailles coucheẽ & ſerrees, dont les femmes font fort 
ſauvent des bracelets. 

JAZERANTS of ſteel and iron are mentioned ir an inventory of the armour of Louis 
the Great of France, anno 1316, quoted by Du Cange. Item 3 coleretes Pizaines 
de Jazeran d' Acier, & item une couverture de Jazeran de fer. (e) Aketon, 
Acton, Sagum, Militare, quod alias Gambezonem vocant, ex Gallico, Hoqueton 


/ 


aut 
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differing little from each other, except in their names, their mate- 


rials and conſtruction were nearly the ſame, the authorities quoted 


aut Hauqueton, ſeu. potius ex Cambrico-Brittanico Actuum, Lorica Ms duplodes. 
Du Cange. 


Si tu veuil un Acqueton 
Ne L'empli mie de Coton 
Mais d*Oevres de Miſericorde, 
Afin que le Diable ne te morde. 
Le Roman du Riche & du Ladre, MS. 


(d) GaxnRo, Cento, Centunculas, Thoracomachus, Veſtimentua, ooactile ex coactile 
lana confectum ſeu veſtimenti Genus quod de coactili, ad menſuram & tutelam pectoris 


humani conficitur de Mollibus lanis, ut hoc inducta primum lorica vel clibanus, aut 
fimilia fragiliatatem, corporis ponderis aſperitate non Læderent. Du Cange. Statuta, MS. 


Des Armoiers & Coũſtepointiérs de Paris, Item fe Pen fait cotes Gamboiſices, que elles 
ſoĩent couchees deuement fur neufes eſtoffes & pointees enferme&s, faites a deux fois, 
bien & nettement emplies de bonnes eſtoffes ſoient de cotton, ou d'autres eſtoffes, &c. 
Alia Statua, an. 1296. Item que nul dorſenavant ne puiſt faire Cote Gamboiſiee, 


ou il noit trois livres de Coton tout net, ſe elles ne ſont faites en fremes & au deſſous 


ſoient faites entremains & que il y ait, un ply de viel linge emprez l' endroit, de demie aulne 
& demy quartier devant & autant derriere. Contrepointes vocantur in charta ann. 1206, in 
30 Regiſt. Archivii Regii ch. 115. Præterea invent in dicti boois, quinque Alberions & 


unum Alberc & unum Contræpointe. Vide Williamarum, ſeu Joſephum Scaligerum in 


Titium, pag. 46, 47, 49+ 
Cx Gobeſon ou Gambeſon dont ou vient de parler, etoit une eſpece de pourpoint fort 
long, de Taffetas ou de Cuir & bourre de laine, ou d'etoupes, ou de Crin, pour rompre 


L'effort de la Lance, qui bien qu” elle ne penetrat pas la cuiraſſe auroit meurtri la corps 


en enfoncant les mailles de fer, dont la cuiraſſe C'toit ee 
la Mil. Fr. tom. 1, p. 387. ; 

(e) WangaslUn, vocis etymon a veteri Germanico quidam accerſerunt Wan- bon, 
Venter, yel Wamba, ut habet Willeramus in cantica; vel a Saxonica, Wambe, 
unde Angli Wombe accepere, ita ut Wambaſium fuit Ventrale, vel ventrile, Ventris 
& Pectoris tegmen, quod Germani Wambeys vocant, vide Cento. Thoromachus & 
notas ad Vellharduinum, page 294, & ad Joinvillam, p. 74, & de Caſſeneuve in Etymol. 
Gall. Phillipus Cluverius, lib. 1, Germ Antiq. cap. 16, ad Strahonis locum, ubi Belgos 
ait, &c. &c. hic quid aliud interpreteris ad inguina & nates uſque demiffos niſi 
eum veſtium partem, quam vulgus nunc Latinorum Thoracem appellat, patria vero 
lingua Wammes, & inferioris Germania dialectus. iy Danica Wames, Hiſpani, 
Jubon 


P. Daniel Hiſt. de 
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ANCIENT ARMOUR, & 1 
in the notes, ſhew they were all compoſed of many folds of linen, 
ſtaffed with cotton, wool or hair, quilted, and commonly covered 


with leather, made of buck or doe ikin. The aketon was long the 


ſole defenſive armour for the body, worn by the Engliſh infantry, 
as it not only covered the breaſt, but alſo the belly, it was by the 
Germans called wambaſiam, or the belly-piece, the jack gave 
name to its diminutive the jacket. : 


Axl TRHROVUGR 


Ian Itali Guiponz, Galli Pourpoint, Angli & Leodicenſes, ad Moſam Amnem, 
DOBLET. 

CHRONICON Colmarienſe, an. 1298, Armati reputabantur, qui galeas ferreas in 
capitibus habebant & qui Wambaſia, id eſt tunicam ſpiſſam, ex lino & ſtuppa, vel veteribus 
pannis conſutam & deſuper camiſiam ferream, &c, 

(f) Tur Jack. Le Jaque, ou La Jaque etoit une eſpece de Juſtau-Corps, qui 
venoit au moins juſqu'aux genous: Nicot le definit ainſi, Jaque, habillement de Guerre 
renfle de Cotton, & Coquinare dans fon livre des Droits, nouveaux le decrit ainſi en 


quatre Vers, 


Cetoit un pourpoint de chamois, 
Farci de boure ſus & ſous 

Un grand Vilain Jaque d' Anglois 
Qui lu? pendoit juſqu'aux genous, 


De Jaque eſt vena Ie mot de Jaquette, encore uſite en notre langue, pour fignifier 
FHabillement des enfans qui ne portent point encore de haut de Chauſſes, Ces Jaques 
Etoient bourez entre les toiles ou l“ etoffe dont ils Etoient compoſez. Cetoit non ſeulement 
pour empecher que la lance ou Pepee ne percat mais encore pour empecher les contufions, 
que Ieffort de la lance ou de I'epee pouvoient faire, Autrefois pour la meme raiſon, les 
Chevaliers avoient de ces Jaques bourrez ſous leur Haubert de Mailles. C'etoient ces 


eſpeces de Jaques qu'on appelloit du nom de Gobiſſon, de Gombiſon & de Gambeſon. 


Le Jaque don't il s'agit dans le Memoire, que je vais rapporter etoit d'un cuir de rf, 
double de vingt cinq ou de trente toiles uſees & mediocrement delices. L' Auteur du 
Memoire dit que ces Jaques en a Fepreve & qu 'on avoit vu rarement des ſoldatz tuez 
dans cette armure, | | 

Memoirs de ce que le Roy, (Louis Xl. ) veut que les Francs—Archiers de ſon 
Royaume ſoient habillez-en Jacques d'icy en avant, et pour ce a charge au Bailly de 
Mante en faire un projet. Et ſemble audit Bailly de Mante que L'Habillement de Jacques 
leur ſeroient bon, prouffitable & avantageux pour faire la guerre, veu que ſont gens de pig, 


& que en. ayant. les brigandines,/il * fault porter * de choſes que ung homme 
ſeu} & a pie ne peut faire, 


Oo 
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Aroon the gambeſon was chiefly worn under the coat of 


mail, to protect the body from being bruiſed by the ſtrokes of the 


ſword or lance, a circumſtance that might happen without a divi- 
ſion of the mail, the verſes quoted in the note from the Poem of 
the Siege of Karleverok, (g) ſhew that it was ſometimes worn as a 
ſur. coat, and ornamented with rich decorations. So other autho- 


rities (h) point out that the acketon was occaſionally put on under 


the jazerant or coat of mail, 
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Er premierement leur fault des dits Jacques de 30 toiles, ou de 25: & ung cuir de 
cerf, ſa tout le moins; et fi ſont de 30 & ung cuir de cerf, ils ſont des bons. Les 
toils uſẽes & delièes moyennement ſont les meilleures, & doivent eſtre les Jacques 
2 quatre quartiers, & faut que les manches ſojent fortes comme le corps, reſerve le 


cuir; & doit eſtre Paſſiete des manch es grande, & que l'aſſiete preigne pres du tollet, 


non pas ſur Vos de leſpaule, qui ſoit large deſſoubz Paiſelle, & plantureux deſſoubz le 
bras, aſſez faulce & large ſur les coſtez bas. Le colet ſoit comme le demourant du 


Jacques, & que le colet ne ſoit pas trop hault derriere pour Vamour de la ſalade. 


Et faut que ledit Jacques ſoit laſſe devant, & que il ait deſſoubz une porte piece de la 


force dudit Jacques. Ainſi ſera ſeur le dit Jacques & aiſe: moyennent qu'il. ait un 
pourpoint ſans manches ne colet, de deux toiles ſeulement, qui n' aura que quatre doys de 


large ſur Veſpaule. Auquel pourpoint il attachera ſes chauſſes. Ainſi flotera dedans ſon 
Jacques, & ſera a ſon aiſe. Car on ne vit oncques tuer de coups de main ne de fleſche 
dedans les dits Jacques fix hommes: & ſe y ſouloient les gens bien combattre, (Job- 
ſerverai ici en paſſant que cette armure & cette eſpece de cuiraſſe de linge n'etoit point une 


invention nouvelle, & qu'elle avoit ëtè en uſage chez quelques nations, dans les tems les 


plus Eloignez, & que Xenophon en fait mention.—— P. Daniel, tom. 1. p. 242 & 243. 
| In the MS. Inventory of armour, &c. 1 Edw, VI. before quoted, there occurs in 


the charge of Hans Hunter, armourer, Weſtminſter, item one Northerne Jacke, covered 


with lynnen. 

(g) MeinTe heaume et meint chapeau burni 

Meint. riche Gamboiſon Guarni 

De Soie et Cadas et Coton 

En lour venue veiſt on. 

Seize of Karlaverok, MSS. Bib. Cotton. Caligula, A, xvili. 

(h) Chronicon Bert. Gueſclini, MSS. 

L'Eſcu li derompi & le bon Jazerant e 
Mais le Hau&on fut fort, qui fut de bouquerant. | 

& Le Roman de Gaydon, MSS. 

Sur L'Auqueton veſt L'Auberc j jazerant, et infra. 

Sor L'Auqueton, qui dor fu pointurez 

Veſti L'Auberc, qui fu fort & lerrez. 
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Tur cuiraſs covered the body before and behind, it conſiſted of - 
two parts; a breaſt and back piece of iron, faſtened together by 
means of ſtraps and "buckles, or other like contrivances. They 
were originally as the name imports, made of leather, but after- 
wards of metal both braſs and iron. (i) Father Daniel ſays, he 
has ſeen cuiraſſes of various conſtructions, in the cabinet of arms 
at Chantilly. (!)) | 

Tur halecret was a kind of corcelet of two pieces, one before 
and one behind, it was lighter than the cuiraſs. 

Tur brigandine takes its name from the troops, by which it was 
firſt worn, who were called brigans, they were a kind of light 
armed irregular foot, much addicted to plunder, whence it is pro- 
bable the appellation of brigands was given to other freebooters. 


(i) SOMETIMES the part which covers the neck, and connects the helmet and cuiraſs, 
is fixed to the former, ſometimes it is ſeparate, and is then called a gorget, of which ſee a 
repreſentation in plate 26, fig. 4. 

(k) J'ai vu dans le cabinet d'Armes de Chantilli, plus de quarante corps de cuiraſſe, 
dont pluſieurs ſont differentes les unes des autres, II y en a une ouverte par devant, qui 
ſe fermoit avec trois crochets, & une autre qui ſe fermoit auſſi par devant avec deux 
boutons z une autre qui ſe plioit en deux par devant, & qui n'empechoit point Phomme 
armè de ſe pancher : une autre qui fe plioit par en haut & per en bas, ceſt a dire que 
celleci etoit de trois pieces qui rentroient les unes dans les autres, & l'autre de deux 
pieces jointes de meme; elles Etoient plus commodes pour les mouvemens du corps: mais 
peut-Etre n'etoient elles pas fi ſures contre la lance Hiſt, Mil. Fr. tom. 1, p. 400. 

Sex Du Cange under the word Brigandine, and Froiſſart, vol. 1. chap. 128, 148, 
160, and vol. 4, ch. 25, alſo Monſtrellet and others. The manner in which brigandines 
were conſtructed is well deſcribed in the new edition of Blount's Tenures, lately publiſhed, 
The Hambergell was a coat compoſed of ſeveral folds of coarſe linen or hempen cloth, in 
the midſt of which was placed a ſort of net-work of ſmall ringlets of iron, about a quarter 
of an inch diameter inter woven very artificially together, and in others of thin iron plates 
about an inch from ſide to fide, with a hole in the midſt of each, the edges laid one over 
another, quilted through the cloth with ſmall packthread, and bedded in paper covered 
with wool, parts of two ſuch haubergells are now in the editor's poſſeſſion, either of which 
would be ſufficient to defend the body of a man from the ſtroke or point of a ſword, if not 
from a muſquet ball, and yer ſo pliable as to admit the perſon wearing them to uſe all 
his limbs, and- move his joints without the leaſt interruption, 


Indeed 
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Indeed this armour, which conſiſted of a number. of ſmall plates of 
iron, ſewed upon quilted linen or leather, covered over with the 
fame, was ſeemingly well calculated for robbers, as they were always 
armed ready for an attack, without its being obſerved, ſo as to 
alarm the perſons whom they meant to rob. | | | 

Tur brigandine is frequently confounded with the 1 and 
ſometimes with the habergeon, or coat of plate mail. 

Is Mr. Brander's Inventory of Armour in the Royal Arſenals, 
we find a variety of brigandines, ſome ſtiled complete, having ſleeves 
covered with crimſon, or cloth of gold, others with blue ſattin, 


ſome with fuſtian and white cloth, theſe were called miller's coats, 


ſome likewiſe are ſaid to be covered with linen cloth, and to have 


long taces, 1. e. ſkirts : the covering was in all hkelyhood accord- 


ing to the rank or fortune of the wearer. . 
THERE are ſeveral brigandines ſtill remaining in the tower, from 
one of which the coat given, plate 26, fig. 1, was drawn. 


- 


ALMAINE RYVETTS. 


-Wrar was the particular form or conſtruction of the almaine 
ryvetts, I have not been able to diſcover, but conjecture they were 
denominated ryvetts, from having the joints of the arms made 
flexible by means of rivets, a contrivance poſſibly invented or per- 
fefted in Germany, or perhaps that country might be famous for 
a manufactory of this kind of armour, 

InDEzD from ſeveral original contracts, preſerved in the libraries 
of the curious, it appears they were chiefly purchaſed from foreign- 


ers, the ſubſtance of one in the poſſeſſion of Thomas Aſtle, Eſq; 
is given in the note below. (1) King Henry VIII. in the 38th year 


of 
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) Ax indenture between Maſter Thomas Wooley and John Dance, Gent. in the. 
4th year of Henry VIII. of the one part, and Guydo Portavarij, Merchant, of Florence, 
an the other part, whereby he covenants to furniſh two thoufand complete harneſſes, 


ANCIENT ARMOUR; Ge. 421 
of his reign, had almaine armourers in his pay, as we 8 from 
the following entry in a book, preſerved in the Remembrance 
Office, Weſtminſter, containing an account of the royal expences 
of that year. Item for the wages of the almaine armourers at 


Greenwich, &c. &c. 


1 


' THE CORSELET OR CORSLET. 


Tr1s was a ſuit of armour chiefly worn by pikemen, who were 
' thence often denominated corſelets. Strictly ſpeaking, the word 
corcelet meant only that part which covered the body, (m) but 
was generally uſed to expreſs the whole ſuit, under the terms of a 
corſelet furniſhed, or complete. This included the head - piece and 
gorgett, the back and breaſt, with ſkirts of iron called taſſes or 
taſſets covering the thighs, as may be ſeen in the figures, repre- 
ſenting the exerciſe of the pike, publiſhed anno 1622, by the 
title of the Military Art of Training ; the ſame kind of armour was 
worn by the harquebuſiers. Plate 15 repreſents a corſelet complete 
with morion and taſſets, which are faſtened to the cuiraſs by hooks, 
in the manner there ſhewn. 

To the back-piece of the cuiraſs for the protection of the loins, 
was hooked on a piece of armour, called Garde des Reins, or Cu- 
lettes ; and the breaſt-piece was occaſionally ſtrengthened by an 
additional plate called a Plaquet. On ſome ſuits were ſcrewed large 
iron cod-pieces ; theſe, according to tradition, were intended to 


| wy 


called Alemain Ryverts, accounting always among them a ſalet, a gorget, a breaſt plate, 


a back plate, and a payre of ſplyntes for every complete harneſs, for the price of ſixteen 
ſhillings ſterling. 


(m) CorstLer, to piquier. Richelet. Corſelet or Corſlet, Armour | 
for a pikeman, to cover either the whole body or the trunk of it. Boyer derives it from 
corſet, a French word fignifying a woman's quilted boddice, lacing before. Richelet 
explains it by corps de iupe de Paiſanne, ſome deduce it from the Latin words, cor, heart, 
and celator, a coverer. Mallet in the Travaux de Mars, ſays a corcelet differs from a 
cuiraſs, in being only piſtol proof, whereas the cuiraſs is muſquet proof. 
| " prevent 


% 
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prevent the ill conſequences of thoſe violent ſhocks received in 
charging, either in battle; or at a tournament. Some ſay, they 
were meant to contain ſpunges for receiving the water of knights, 
who in the heat of an engagement might not have any more con- 
venient method of diſcharging it. But moſt probably, they were 
rather conſtructed in conformity to a reigning faſhion in the make 


of the breeches of thoſe times. (n) The armour of John of 


Gaunt and Henry VIII. repreſented in the plates 20 and 22, have 
theſe indecent appendages. Another, formerly belonging to that 
King, 1s preſerved in the tower ; and: divers others occur in the dif- 
ferent liſts of armour in our royal arſenals. 

To the cuiraſs were buckled the armour for the ſhoulders and 
arms, the firſt called Pouldrons, the ſecond Braſſarts, Garde bras, 
les avant bras, and corruptly in Engliſh, Vambraces. The TTY 
braces included all the defence for the arms, from the pouldrons 
to the wriſt. At the joint, or bending of the arm, the vambraces - 
were cut obliquely, the vacancies on the inſide, when the arms 
were ſtreightened, were covered by pieces of mail callet Gouſſets, 
and afterwards by a contrivance of plates reſembling hearts. Cui- 
raſſes with entire ſleeves of mail are mentioned in divers military 
writers. A defence for the arms, called (o) Splints, conſtituted part 
of the ſuit denominated an Almaine Ryvett. 

Tux hands were defended by Gauntlets, theſe were ſometimes of 
chain mail, but oftener of ſmall plates of iron rivetted together, in 
imitation of the lobſter's tail, ſo as to yield to every motion of the 


o 
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5 (n) Tnxsx monſtrous cod- pieces were in faſhion in tlie time of King Henry VIII. 


He himſelf is painted by Holbein with a pair of breeches of this faſhion, in the picture 


repreſenting him granting a charter to the barber- ſurgeons. In the old Hiſtory of John 
Newchombe, the famous clothier of Newbury, in tlie reign of Henry VIII. his dreſs, 
When he went to meet the King, is thus deſcribed. He had on a plain ruſſet coat, a 
pair of kerfie breeches, without welt or guard, and ſtockings. of the ſame piece ſewed o 
on flops, which had a great cad-piece, on which he ſtuck his pins. 


(0) SPLINTS, harneſs or armour Tor. the arms, —Philips's New World of Words, 
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hand, ſome gauntlets incloſed the whole hand, as in a box or wry 
others were divided into fingers, each finger conſiſting of eight or 
ten ſeparate pieces, the inſide gloved with buff leather, ſome of 
theſe reached no higher than the wriſt, others to the elbow ; the 
latter were ſtiled long armed gauntlets: many of them are to be 
ſeen in the Tower; for a benen f of one of them, 0 
plate 26, fig. 6. 
Tus thighs of the cavalry were defended by ſmall rips of iron 
plate, laid horizontally over each other, and rivetted together, form- 
ing what were called cuiſſarts, or thigh-pieces, of theſe ſome entirely 
encloſed the thighs, and others only covered the front of them, (p) 
the inſide, next the horſe, being unarmed. They were made flexible 
at the knees by joints like thoſe in the tail of a lobſter, and were cal- 
led Genouillieres, or Knee- pieces. Taſſets, or ſkirts, hoeked on to 
the front of the cuiraſs, were, as has been before ſaid, ala by the 
infantry. 
For the defence of the legs were worn a ſort of iron boats; PRY 
led Greeves. (q) Plates of iron covering the front of the leg were 
alſo frequently worn over the ſtockings of mail. The greeves 
_ [commonly covered the whole leg, as in the armour of John of 
Gaunt, and that of Henry VIII. with theſe they had broad toed iron 
thoes, with joints at the ankle, ſometimes they had Sabatons of 
mail. Boots of jacked leather, called Curbouly (cuir bouillie) were 
alſo worn by horſemen; theſe are mentioned by Chaucer. 1 
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Ti ring Armour conſiſted in general of the ſame pieces as that 
worn in war, except that they were lighter and more ornamented, 
they had however the following peculiarities. 1 200 ; 


n 
= 


(p) Sex plate 16. | Six John Turner in his Effays on the kit Wer peu 
Tales Armata, chap. 3, page 169, calls Greeves armour for the arms. 
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Tur helmet was perforated-only on the right ade, che left fide 
of the face, the left ſhoulder and breaſt, were covered by a plate 
called a Grand Guard (r) which faſtened on at the ſtomach, On 


each ſhoulder was alſo fixed a plate declining. from the face like 


wings, (s) theſe were intended to protect the eyes from the point of 
the lance, they were called paſs guards ; alſo from the right fide of 
the cuiraſs projected a contrivance like a moveable bracket, called 
a reſt, for the purpoſe of ſupporting the lance. 

Tux laſt article of defenſive armour was the Shield, of which 


there was a great variety both in form and materials. The ſhields 


uſed by our Norman anceſtors were the triangular or heater ſhield, 
the target or buckler, the roundel or rondache, and the pavais, 
pavache, or tallevas. 

Or the triangular, or as it 1s . called, the heater ſhield, (t) 
no ſpecimen has reached us, at leaſt that I have been able to diſ- 


cover. We have nevertheleſs the united teſtimony of ſeals, monu-- 


ments, painted glaſs and ancient tapiſtry, to prove that ſhields of 
that form were in uſe at the period above mentioned. 

Mosr of the monumental figures of croſs-legged knights are 
armed with triangular ſhields, which are generally a little convex, 
or curved in their breadth ; their upper extremity terminated by 
a line parallel to the horizon, and their ſides formed by the in- 
terſection of the ſegments of two cireles; the ſame ſort are moſtly 
repreſented on ancient ſeals and windows, ſometimes, though not 
often, their ſurfaces are flat. 


FIG. 3 and 4 in plate 10, a tilting helmet ſhewn in different poſitions, the perforations 
come on the left fide inſtead of the right, from the drawing not having been reverſed. 

(r) PraTE 23 repreſents a ſuit of tilting armour with the grand guard and lance 
reſt. Fig. 2 ſhews the grand guard on a larger ſcale, and in a different poſition. 

(s) PLATE 24, the elevations or projections on the ſhoulders of the figure are the paſs 
guards, | (t) They were called Heater Shields, from their reſemblance to that in- 


ſtrument of houſewitery, * probably a name of no very remote antiquity, + 


Tun 
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Tur Norman ſhields repreſented on the curious tapiſtry at Bay- 
eux, (u) have their upper extremities circular, their whole form 
much reſembling a ſchool boy's kite. 

On the inſide were two or more loops of leather, or wooden 
handles, through which the arm and hand were paſſed, when the 
ſhield was braſed, or prepared for uſe; at other times it was car- 
ried by a leathern thong worn round the neck. 

Tux Target (x) or Buckler (y) was carried by the heavy armed 
foot, it anſwered to the ſcutum of the Romans; its form was ſome- 
times that of a rectangular parallelogram, but more commonly had 
its bottom rounded off; it was generally convex, being curved in 
its breadth. Targets were moſtly made of wood, covered with 
many folds of bull's hide or jacked leather, (z) and occaſionally 
with plates of braſs or iron ; the extremities were always bound 
with metal, and frequently from the center of the front projected 
a boſs, or umbo, armed with a ſpike. On the inſide were two 
handles. Men of family uſually had their armorial bearings painted 
on their targets. After the invention of fire- arms, mſtead of the 
ſpike the center of ſome targets were armed with 'one or more 
ſmall gun barrels, a grate or aperture being left in the target for 
the convenience of taking aim; ſeveral of theſe are mentioned in 
Mr. Brander's manuſcript, (a) one is ſtill ſhewn in the 3 ar- 
mory, in the Tower of London. 

Tusk ſhields or targets were of different Sins thofe of the 
ancients were fo large as to cover almoſt the whole body, fo that 


(u) On this tapiſtry is wrought the Hiſtory of William the Conqueror, it is engraved 
in Montfaucon's Hiſt. de la Monarchie Francoiſe. | (x) From tergum, a hide. 

(y) Junivs derives the word Bucler from the German Beucheler or Bocken- leer, i. e. 
the ſkin of a goat. || (z) By the laws of Ethelſtan, any ſhield maker covering a ſhield with 
 theep ſkins, forfeited thirty ſhillings, a prodigious fine in thoſe days. See the Saxon Laws. 
i (a) Targetts ſteilde Ww. gonnes, 35. Targetts playne without gonnes, 7. Targett 
with xx. litle gonnes - oone. Terget w. four gonnes - oone. A long tergett w. cone 
gonne—0one. A target of the ſhell of a tortys.—oone, in the Tower. 
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when a tee had ſet the baſe of his ſhield on the ground, (b) de 
could reſt his head on the upper margin. They were alſo large 
enough to convey the dead, or thoſe dangerouſſy wounded, from the 


field, as is evident from the well-known exhortation of the Lace- | 


demonian women to their ſons and huſbands, '** Bring this back, 
or come back upon it;“ a circumſtance that alſo marks the 1gno- 


miny attending the loſs of a ſhield, this was common to all na- 


tions, and at the cloſe of the fourteenth century, a knight who 
had loſt his ſhield was ſaid to want his coat armour, and could not 
it at the table with the other knights, until he had by ſome honor- 
able exploit, or feat of arms againſt the enemy, obliterated that diſ- 
grace; if before this was atchieved, he ſhould attempt to place 
himſelf among them, it was the duty of the herald to tear * man- 
tle; an example of this is mentioned in the note below. (c) 


Tur Roundel or Rondache derived its name from its circular 


figure, it was made of oziers, boards of light wood, ſinews or ropes, 
covered with leather, plates of metal, or ſtuck full of nails in con- 
<entric circles or other figures. The ſhields and roundels of metal, 
particularly thoſe richly engraved or emboſſed, ſeem rather to have 
been inſignia of dignity, anciently born before generals or great 
officers, than calculated for war, moſt of them being either too 
heavy for convenient uſe, or too flight to reſiſt the violence of a 
ſtroke either from a ſword or battle-axe. 8 

ALT Hoon moſt roundels are convex, yet we meet with many 
that are concave ; but theſe have commonly an umbo; the reaſon 


— 


{b) As iron ſpike was fixed to the bottom of the ancient ſhields for the Pes of 
fixing them iri the ground; theſe ſpikes were alſo uſeful in battle. 

(e) Hujusque ritus præclarum habetur exemplum apud Willelmum Hedam in Fre- 
drico Epiſcopo Ultrajectenſi, ſub ann. 1395. quippe-narrat comiti Oſtrevandiæ Willelmo, 
menſæ Regis Francorum aſſidenti cum aliis principibus, Fecialem quem Heraldam n 
laceraſſe mantile ſibi antepoſitum, objicientem indignum fore, quod aliquis intereſſet men- 


ſz Regiæ, carens inſignis armorum, innuentem inſignia 85 Willelmi apud F riſos 
orientales amiſſa.— Du Cange. 


- 
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for this conſtruction is not very obvious, as the concave ſurface 
ſeems of all others the leaſt calculated for diverting a ſtroke, The 
handles are placed as in the ſhield and target, the roundel ſeems in 
many inſtances to reſemble the-Roman Parma. 

Tux Pavais, Pavache, or Tallevas was a large ſhield, or rather a 
portable mantlet, capable of covering a man from head to foot, and 
probably of ſufficient thickneſs to reſiſt the miſſive weapons then 
in uſe, Theſe were in ſieges carried by ſervants (d) whoſe buſineſs 
it was to cover their maſters with them, whilſt they with their bows 
and arrows ſhot at the enemy on the ramparts. (e) As this muſt 
have been a ſervice of danger, it was that perhaps which made the 
office of ſcutifer or ſhield bearer honorable, as the mere carrying 
of a helmet or ſhield on a march or in a proceſſion, partook more 
of the duty of a porter than that of a ſoldier, In the liſt of the 
army that accompanied K. Edward III. to Calais, we find many 


paviſors, theſe were probably men trained to the uſe of the pavais, 


which muſt have required dexterity. as well as courage. Pava- 


ches were ſometimes ſupported by props ; they were alſo uſed 


at fea to defend the ſides of the veſſels, like the prefent netting of 
our ſhips of war; this defence was called a paviſade, it may be ſeen 
in the repreſentation of ancient ſhips. The pavais was rectangu- 
1ar at the top, the ſides conſequently parallel, but the angles round- 


Ed off at the bottom. 


UNDER the protection of the pavaches, workmen alſo ap- 


(d) Tur præcedebat cum Parma Garcjo, ſub qua 
VN ibi formidans obſeſſos damniticabat. 
Aſſidut᷑ poterat nec ab illis damnificari | 
Acſſeribus latis dum Parma protegit ipfurn.— Guill. Breton. 


fe) Q pan de obſidione conſueverat venire ad foſſas Parma prætentà quam quidam 
Famulus ante ipſum portabat, non manuali quidem Parma fed immenſa, quales in ob- 
Adionibus deferri folent. ——Rzgord, p. 215. 


proached 
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proached to the foot of the wall in oedic to ſap it, as may be ſeen | 
by the extract from Froiſſart, in the note below. (f) 

ALTHOUGH Spurs cannot * conſidered as armour, either offen- 
five or defenſive, yet as they made an important part of the equip- 
ment of an ancient knight, and were the inſignia of his dignity, 
it ſeems neceſſary to ſay ſomething of them. | 

Two ſorts of ſpurs ſeem to have been in uſe about the time of 
the Conqueſt, one called a pryck, having only a ſingle. point like 
the gaffle of a fighting cock; the other conſiſting of a number of 
points of a conſiderable length, radiating from and revolving on a 
center, thence named the rouelle or wheel pur. 

DrriIxrATioxs of the firſt occur in the ſeals of moſt of our 
kings and great barons, prior to the reign of Edward III. and alſo 
on the engraved and ſculptured figures of croſs-legged knights. 
The rouelle is ſometimes found on figures of equal antiquity, there 
being inſtances of the ſame perſon being delineated with the pryck. 
ſpur on one ſeal and the rouelle on another. Some fpecimens of 


L 


(f) Lons paſſa le Comte d' Erbi outre et prit le chemin devers Aguillon, mais ainſoĩt 
qu'il y parvint, trouva le chaſtel de la Roche -Milon qui eſtoit bien pourvu de Sodoyers 
& d' Artillerie; ce non obſtant ledit Comte d' Erbi commanda qu'il fit aſprement aſſailli: 
lors s'avangoient Anglois & commencerent 4 aſſaillir: ceux de dedans jettoĩent bancs & 
grands barreaux de fer, & pots pleins de chaux dont ils occirent & bleſſerent pluſieurs 
Anglois qui montoient contrement & s'avancoient trop follement pour leur corps avan- 
turer. Quand le Comte d' Erbi vit que ſes gens ſe travailloient & ſe faiſoient tuer pour 
neant, ſi les fit retraire. Le Lendemain fit acharier par les Villains du Pays grand foiſon 
de buſches & falourdes & feurre & getter es foſſeʒ avec grand plants de terre. Quand 
une partie des foſſeʒ furent emplis tant qu'on pouvoit bien aller juſquau pied du mur du 
chaſte, il fit arrouter & bien armer & mettre en bonne ordonnance trois cens Archers, & 
puis fit paſſer pardevant eux pour les emouvir, deux cens Brigands Paveſches qui tenoient 
grands pics & havets de fer, & tandis que ceux heurtoient & piquotoient au mur, les 
archers tiroĩent ſi fort, qua peine s' oſoĩent ceux de dedans montrer 4 leur defence 3 & 
encet eſtat furent la plus grand partie du jour, tant que les picoteurs firent un trou au 
mur ſi grand, que dix hommes pouvoient entrer de front, lors s' ebahirent ceux du Chaſtel 
& de la Ville, & ſe jetterent par devers V'Egliſe : & aucuns vindrent par derriere. Ainſi 
fut priſe la fortreſſe de la Roche Milon. Froiſſart, vol. 1, c. 109. 75 
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the pryck ſpur are ll to be found in the cabinets of the cu- 
rious. (g) e e 11 
HaAvinG thus deſcribed the ferent pieces of e armour 


uſed by our ancient warriors, 1 ſhall proceed to explain and de- 
ſcribe thoſe worn by their horſes. 


Tux defenſive armour with which the horſes of the ancient 


knights or men at arms were covered, or, to uſe the language of 
the time, barded, (h) conſiſted of the following pieces made either of 
metal or jacked leather, the Chamfron, Chamfrein or Shaffron, the 
Criniere or Main Facre, the Poitrenal, Poitral or Breaſt Plate; and 
the Croupiere or Buttock Piece. Theſe are frequently, though 
_ improperly, ſtiled Barbs. (i) Horſes covered all over from head 
to foot with mail occur in ſome ancient writers, but this, Father 
Daniel ſays, was not common, any more than'a covering of 7 
linen alſo mentioned. (k) 71 

Tu Chanfron, Chamfrein, or Shaffron took its on 
from that part of the horſe's head it covered, (1) and was a kind of 
maſk of iron, copper or braſs, and ſometimes of jacked leather, en- 
cloſing the face and ears, ſome of theſe chanfrons ſeem to have been 
ſo contrived as to hinder a horſe from ſeeing right before him, per- 
haps to prevent his being intimidated by any object againſt which 
he might be directed, ſo as to cauſe him to ſtart aſide, or leſſen the 
celerity of his charge. From the center of the forehead there ſome- 


(g) Carr. Ropson of Chelſea has one of iron. 

(h) BAR DEB. Armure qui couvre le cou, le Poitral, & la croup du Cheval. Richelet. 

(i) Irzu two hole Barbes of ſtele for horſes, graven and enelede blue. 21. Bran- 
der's MSS. I (k) CHR de Colmor ſous Pan. 1298. | 

(1) Tas Chanfron is defined to be the fore part of the head, extending from under the 
ears along the interval between the eyebrows down to the noſe. Gentleman; Didtionary. 
Perhaps from champ and frein, the field or ſpace for the bridle. The reins were general- 
Iy of iron chains covered over with leather. Among the horſe armour in the keeping of 
Hans Hunter, armourer at Weſtminſter, iſt Ed. VI. there is the following item, Reynes 
tor horſes of iron xxvii. Brander s MSS. 
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times ſued a ſpike or horn like that given. by the ande to the 


unicorn ;. but generally it was adorned with an eſcutcheon of ar- 


morial bearings, or other ornamental devices. In ſeveral of the 
French hiſtorians we read of Chanfrons worn by their nobility, not 
only of gold, but alſo. ornamented with precious ſtones. ' Chan- 
frons reaching only to- the middle of the face are called T 
chanfrons. 

Fur Criniere or Manefaire conſiſted of a number of ſmall n 
generally about twelve, hooked together and to the chafron, ſo as 
to be moveable, their uſe was to guard the neck of the horſe from 
the ſtroke of a cutting ſword. | « 22h 

Fux Poitrinal, Pectoral, or Breaſt Plate was formed of plates of 
metal rivetted together, which covered the breaſt and ſhoulders of 
the horſe, it was commonly adorned with foliage, or other-orna- 
ments engraved or. emboſſed. (m) of 

Fur Croupiere or Buttock Piece was alſo ſome times formed of 
plates of copper, braſs or iron, though often of jacked leather, 
when the chanfron and poitrinal were of metal. It deſcended 


down to the. hocks.(n) 


(m) Ix tournaments; cavalcades- and public entries the horſes; inſtead of iron, were 
covered with ſilken or velvet bardes embroidered with coats of arms or other devices. 
Ir, two harneſſes for à horſe being hed ſtall, reynes, eroopers, and poytrelles of 
vellet, thone garnyſhed with copper and paſſemayne of Venyce gold; thother with copper 
filvered with paſſemayne of filver—twoo. Brander. MSS. 

(n) Tn arcons, bows,.or ſaddle pieces, which were faced with metal and roſe up and 
covered the horſemen almoſt as high as the navel, might in ſome meaſure be conſidereds 
as defenſive armour, though not included in that denomination. 

SEVERAL of theſe plated ſaddles-occur in Mr. Brander's MSS. In the Kings Armory 
at Weſtminſter in the cuſtody of Hans Hunter, Item, in trees for ſaddles plated with 
Mele, and parcel guilte and graven five paier.. Item-in like trees plated with ſtele guilte 
wrought and laied upon vellvet nine paier. Item in like trees plated with ſtele, vernyſhed: 
and guike ſeven paler. Several of the figures of our kings in the horſe armory are ſeated 


on theſe ſaddles. 
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OF OFFENSIVE ARMS, OR WEAPONS. 


Tux firſt arms or weapons uſed by mankind were undoubtedly 
thoſe with which Nature had furniſhed them, that 1s, their hands, 
nails and teeth, aſſiſted by ſtones, branches, roots of trees, and 
bones of dead animals. On the diſcovery of metals, weapons, firſt 
of braſs and afterwards of iron, were adopted. (o) 

Tux Sword ſeems to have b-en the firſt artificial weapon made 
uſe of, probably even before the diſcovery of metals; faſhioned, per- 
haps of ſome heavy wood, - hardened by fire, this conjecture is 
juſtified from ſimilar weapons having been found by different tra- 
vellers in the poſſeſſion of diverſe ſavage tribes or nations. 

BRAZEN. or rather copper Swords ſeem to have been next intro- 
duced; theſe in proceſs of time, workmen learned to harden by the 
addition of ſome other metal or mineral, which rendered them al- 
moſt equal in temper to iron. Several of theſe ſwords have been 
found in Ireland, (p) and one delineated plate 13 was taken out of 
the Severn near Glouceſter, they are all nearly of the ſame figure. 

WHEN 


%- 


_ — ** * 


(o) Sxx the following lines of Enn: | 


Arma antiqua, manus, nes denteſque fuere 

Et lapides, & item ſilvarum fragmina, rami. 
Et flamme atque ignes poſtquam ſunt cognita primum. 
Poſterius ferri, vis eſt æriſque reperta. 

Et prior æris erat quam ferri cognitus uſus. 


(p) Som of theſe ſwords are deſcribed in the Archæologiæ, vol. 3, p. 555, by Go 
vernor Pownal, who, that the Society might have a preciſe and philoſophical deſcription of 
the metal, applied to the maſter of the mint, and by his direction Mr. Alchorn, his Ma- 
jeſty's aſſay- maſter made an accurate aſſay of the metal, and made the following report: 
It appears (ſays he) to be chiefly of copper, interſperſed with partieles of iron, and 
<< perhaps ſome zink, but without containing any gold or filver ; it ſeems probable, that 
the metal was caſt in. its preſent ſtate, and afterwards duced: to its proper figure by 


filin 8˙ 
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Wur defenſive armour came into general uſe it was neceſſary 

to have ſwords of good temper, otherwiſe they would not only have 

been incapable of piercing or dividing the armour, but alſo liable to 

break. Hence the art of tempering ſteel became in great requeſt, 

and the names of celebrated ſword-ſmiths and armourers were 

thought worthy of being recorded in hiſtory, thoſe of Luno, the - 

Vulcan of the north, Galan, and the more modern Andrea F errara 

| i been tranſmitted to us. | : 8 

; SwoRDs were in early ages of ſuch value as to be kept in tem 

1 ples and ſanctuaries (q) to be particularly bequeathed in the wills 

| | .of princes and great warriors (r) and in the days of chivalry were 

| diſtinguiſhed by proper names, generally deſcriptive of their . 
poſed qualities, or alluding to their deſtructive powers: this was 


borrowed from the Perſians and Arabians, and was practiſed by 
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cc filing. The iron might either have been obtained with the copper from the ore, or 
« added afterwards in the fuſion to give the neceſſary rigidity of a weapon, but I confefs 
« myſelf unable to determine any thing with certainty.” One of theſe ſwords is drawn 
and deſcribed by Colonel Vallancey, in the 13th number of his Collectanea de Rebus 
Hibernicis, from the original in his poſſeſſion, meaſuring twenty-two inches long : he 
ſays, there is one in the College Muſeum about three inches langer. Many of theſe are 
found in our bogs, that from which this drawing was made, was found with about two 
hundred others of the ſame kind, in the beg of Cullen, in the county of Tipperary. 
The handles were of wood or bone, and were rotted away, the ryvets only remaining. 

(q) David took the ſword of Goliah kept behind the ephod, Samuel, chap. 21, v. g. 
the Pucelle of Orleans one from the tomb of a knight buried in the church of St. Cathe- 
xine de Fierbois, (See Rapin.) 

(r) ix the will of Prince Æthelſtan, the eldeſt ſon of King Ethelred II. made between i 
the years 1006 and 1008, in the collection of Thomas Aſtle, Eſq; ten ſwords are there 
deviſed to different perſons, one of whom is the Prince's ſword cutler, named Elfnoth, 
whoſe art was then in ſuch eſtimation, as to make him deemed fit company for the 
illuſtrious perſonages with whom he is named. Among the ſwords bequeathed are, the 
ſword of King Off, the ſword with the fluted hilt, the ſword with the croſs, the ſword . 
which Ulfcytel owned, and that with the filver hilt which Wulfric made. He likewiſe 


bequeaths his mail, his drinking ms LOOP: ſhoulder ſhield, and a filver plated” 
rumpes. . | 
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Mahomet, whoſe! bow, ſpear, and nine ſwords had- all proper 
names, ſuch as the Piercing, Death, Ruin, &c. (s) | 


- 


Swords were alſo. of various forms and denominations, ſome 
calculated for being uſed with one, and ſome with both hands. 


c Some ſwords were alſo made ſolely to thruſt, and ſome only to cut 
others were equally adapted for both. (t) 

Tur ſwords uſed by the Roman We troops were extremely 
ſhort and ſtrong, their blade rarely exceeding nineteen inches in 


length, two edged, and made for either ſtabbing or cutting, theſe 


do not however ſeem to have been adopted by the Britons, whoſe 


ſwords called Spathæ, are ſaid to have been bath large. long and 


heavy, as were alſo thoſe of the Saxons. 

Tur Norman ſwords appear to have been alſo 4 — heavy, 
thoſe of the knights templars ſeem more to reſemble the Roman 
legionary ſword than any other, a drawing of one found at Sutton 
at Hone in Kent, is repreſented in plate 28. The different kinds 
of ſwords of more modern date are given in the note below. The 
ſword was carried in a belt of buff or other leather girded round the 


* 
. 


* 


(s) Tur following names of ſwords belonging to different valiant knights, occur in 


romances. Fuſberta Joyoſa, the ſword of Charlemaigne, Chryſaor that belonging to 
Arthegal, Aſcalon to St, George, Tranchera to Agrican, Baliſarda to Rogero, Durin- 
dana to Orlando, Caliburn, Mordure and u to Naas Arthur. See a liſt of the 
names of weapons in Herbelot. 

(t) Mx. Marr in the Travaux de Mars, deſcribes and delineates the following 
different ſorts of ſwords, from the cabinet of arms at Chantilly, in France. A Braque- 


mart or ſhort ſword, 'a French rencontre ſword; The Stoccado or long ſword, the 


Eſpadon or two handed ſword, the Swiſs orbaſket hilted ſword, a Spaniſh ſword or Toledo, 
a Tuck encloſed in a walking Stick, a Paniard, Dagger, Sabre and yung, to WD 2 * 
be added the Shable, a broad fword with only one edge. 

In Mr. Brander's manuſcript, ſo frequently mentioned, we have the following entries : 


firſt armynge ſwordes, with vellet ſkaberdes XI. Item. three edged tockes, with vellet 5 


ſkaberdes II. Item. great Slaughe ſwordes, with lether ſkaberdes II. Item. bore ſpere 
ſwordes, with vellet ſkaberdes VI. Item. armynge ſwordes of Flaunders makinge CCCII. 


Item. one be ſworde, — 41 * at t handle, and croſſe with a ſcaberde of vellet. 
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body, or thrown over the OY n theſe ſnoulder beim were | 
called baudricks. . 

Tur Pugio or Dagger was uſed by the Romans, a ſpecies of that 
weapon, called the Hand Seax, was worn by the Saxons, with which 
they maſſacred the Engliſh on Saliſbury Plain in 476. | 

Tur dagger, under the title of cultellum and miſericorde, has 


been the conſtant companion of the ſword, at leaſt from the days 
of Edward I. and is mentioned in the ſtatute of Wincheſter, Its 


appellation of miſericorde is derived by Fauchet the French anti- 
quary either from its being uſed to put perſons out of their pain, 
who were irrecoverably wounded, or from the ſight of it cauſing 
thoſe knights who were overthrown, to cry out for quarter or mer- 
cy. After the invention of fire-arms, daggers were ſcrewed into 
the muzzles of the muſkets, to anſwer the preſent purpoſe of the 
bayonet, In a treatiſe entitled the Military Art of Training, pub- 
liſhed anno 1622, the dagger is recommended as a military weapon 


in the following words: (u) 


* AND becauſe heere comes a controverſie opportunely to be de- 
c Cided, I will, as near as I can, plainly and honeſtly anſwer the 
« ſame, and that is about the wearing of daggers; to which I an- 
« {wer directly, that it is the neceſſarieſt weapon belongs to a ſoul- 
c dier, and that for many reaſons and uſes. Firſt, for. ornament's 
e ſake, being a handſome, - ſhort light dagger, it addeth to his 


* comely carriage, and fuppheth the nakedneſs of his girdle, 


« 2. For neceſſities ſake, in defence and offence, for ſuch may be 
te the thronging of the battaile or company, that when he can- 
e not uſe his ſword, he may doe good with his dagger. 3. For 
c advantage, if it ſhould come to a private combat; or fingling out 
© of an adverſary, a ſword may breake, and many men have made 


(u) In the ſixteenth century, a mode of attack and defence was taught by: the fencing; 


maſters of that time, wherein the ſword and dagger were uſed in A a 3 the dagger 
Was * uſed for * the freed to offend. 
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their peace with a furious cloſe, nay kept him aloofe by threat- 
« ning to throwe it at him. 4. For execution, if there ſhould be 
* neceſlity, in the diſpatch of the vanquiſhed. 5. For tying a 
« horſe to the ground in an open field, where there is neither 
« buſh nor hedge, and Nature compels a man to diſcharge the 
„ burthen of his belly: nay you ſhall reade that the Jews had a 
«« paddle ſtaff, and why may not a ſouldier's dagger ſerve to dig 
+ « a hole, and cover it with a turffe. 6. And laſt of all for the 
e puniſhment of offenders: for a captain or an inferior officer, 
„that only drawes a dagger, though he ſtrike not at all, may 
„ appeaſe a ſedition, and ſometimes rather breake a head than 
„ wound a man. As for the objections of the dangers of ſtabbing 
one another, or that a man cannot tell what he will do in his 
« fury, it is not to be talk'd of in martiall diſcipline, which is 
« ſometimes ſevere, and the nee 1 muſt be ent his 
« duty with ſtripes.” 

Taz Bow is a weapon of the moſt remote antiquity, we read of 
bows in holy writ, as being in uſe in the very early ages of the 
world. The Romans had few if any archers among their national 
troops, for though ſome of their emperors introduced the uſe of 
the bow among them, it was never generally adopted, moſt of their 
archers were from aniong' the auxiliaries, particularly Aftatics, 
among whom it was much eſteemed, and ſtill continues a pri- 
cipal weapon. 885 8 | 
Bows were of different forms, fometions of two arches con- 
nected in the middle by a ſtraight piece, and ſometimes forming 
one uniform curve, like the Engliſh bows of the preſent time. 

They were chiefly made of wood, of which yew was deemed the 
| beſt: aſh, elm and witch-haſel were alſo uſed- | 
Tux French under Clovis, who died anno 514, made no uſe of 
the bow; (x) but about the time of n who flouriſhed the 
begin- 


— ä 


* . 


(x) L' Ar dit, ſur le temoinage de Procope & d'Agathias confirme par celui de Corneille- 
ö Tacite, que Puſage des . & des caſques ſons le commencement de la premiere Race, 
Etoit 
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Ye beginning of the eighth century, bows were 6 * * 
iin an article of the Capitularies of that king, a count, who'was to 
conduct ſoldiers to the army, is directed to fee they have their pro- 
per arms, that? 1s a lance, a buckler, a bow, two ſtrings, and' twelve 
* | AM e vet NE ON. 
- © Actoxvinetofome of our ancient chronicles, the bow was intro. 
duced into England by the Normans, who therewith chiefly gained 
the battle of Haſtings; it is not to be ſuppoſed that the bow was 
totally unknown to the Saxons : indeed, we have many evidences _. 
to the contrary, but only that they did not generally uſe it in war. 
After its introduction into this kingdom, it became the favourite 
weapon of the people, and by conſtant practice the Engliſh were 
_— allowed to be the beſt archers in Europe, and from time to time 
__ diverſe acts of parliament have been made to-enforce the praftice 
3 archery ; to Procure a ſupply of bow ſtaves from foreign coun 
_ _ tries; to oblige the arrow head makers to a careful finiſhing and 
temporing the arrow heads, and to furniſh the diſtant counties with 
bowyers, fletchers, and arrow head makers. 5 | 
To enforce the firſt, every man under the age of ſixty, not 3 

ing under ſome bodily or other lawful impediment, (ecclefiaſtics ' 

and judges excepted) was directed to exerciſe the art of ſhooting in 
the long bow, and fathers, governors and maſters to bring up the 
children under their care, in the uſe thereof, every man having a 
boy or boys in his houſe, was to provide for each of them above the 

gage of ſeven, and under that of ſeventeen years, a bow and two 
®. -  , ſhafts, if ſervants, the coſt of the bow and arrows might be de- 


Etoit fort rare parmi les Francois ; & que celui de Parc & des fleches n' toit paint non 
_ plus d' abord dans leurs Armees. Or ces uſages ſe trouvent non-ſeulement 5 29 
* mais encore commande: ſous la ſeconide race. * 1 1 
Tour cela paròit diſtin gement dans un article des Capitulaires de 8 en 
ces termes. Que le comte ait ſoin que les armes ne manquent point aux ſoldats qu'il 
_. Aoit condpire a Parmee, c'eſt a dire, qu'ils avent une lance, un bouchier, un are & deux 
Cordes & douze fleches .. quiils ayent des cuiraſſes, ou des caſques. P. Daniel. 
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ducted out of their ages: after that age they were to Ore 
| bows and four arrows for themſelves. (y) 
To give them an accurate eye and ſtrength of arm, none under 


twenty-four years of age might ſhoot at any ſtanding mark, except 


it was for a rover, and then he was to change his mark at every 
ſhot ; (z) and no perſon; above that age might ſhoot at any mark 
whoſe diſtance was leſs than eleven ſcore yards. (a) The inhabi- 
tants of all cities and towns were ordered to 'make butts, and to 
keep them in repair, under a penalty of twenty ſhillings per month, 
and to exerciſe themſelves in ſhooting at them on holidays. 

To ſecure a proper ſupply of bow ſtaves, merchants trading from 
places whence bow ſtaves were commonly brought, were obliged to 
import four bow ſtaves for every ton of merchandiſe, and that in 


the ſame ſhip in which the goods were loaded. (b) They were alſo 


to bring in ten bow ſtaves of good and able ſtuff for every ton of 
Malmſey, or of Tyre (c) wine. To encourage the voluntary im- 
portation, bow ſtaves of ſix feet and a half long or more, were ex- 
cuſed the payment of cuſtom, (d) the chief magiſtrates were to 


appoint proper and ſkilful perſons at the different ports to examine 


the bow ſtaves imported, and to ſee they were good and ſufficient. 
To prevent a too great conſumption of yew, bowyers were di- 


(y) PerSONs offending againſt theſe laws were liable to the following penalties, any pa- 
rent or maſter having a youth or youths under ſeventeen years of age, who ſuffered him 
or them to be without a bow and two arrows fof one month together, for every ſuch neg- 
lect to forteit 68. 8d. and every male ſervant receiving wages, above the age of ſeventeen, 
and under that of ſixty, neglecting to furniſh himſelf as above directed, for every default 
.to forfeit 6s. 8d. 33d Hen. VIII. ö 

(2) Uxnxx penalty of 4d. for each ſhot. | (a) 6s. 8d. for each ſhot. 33 Hen. VIII. 

(b) 12 Ed. IV. under penalty of 6s. 8d. to the king for each bow ſtave defitient. 


(e) iſt Rich. III. under penalty of 1 38. 4d. | (d) Tuts ſeems to point out the 


length of our ancient bows to have been at leaſt ſix feet long, but a gentleman of the 
Archers Club, who has made the properties of the long bow his ſtudy, ſays, that the beſt 
length for a bow is five feet eight inches from nock to nock ; and that of an arrow two 
Feet three inches. We however read of arrows a cloth ell long | a 
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rected to make four bows of witch-haſel, aſh or elm, to one of yew, 
and no perſon under ſeventeen years of age, unleſs poſſeſſed of move- 
ables worth forty marks, or the ſon of parents having an eſtate of 
ten pounds per annum might ſhoot in an yew bow, under a pe- 
nalty of 6s. 8d. 

| In order that diſtant countries ſhould be furniſhed with bow- 
yers, fletchers, ſtring and arrow head makers, any of thoſe work- 
men, not being freemen of London, might be fent by the appoint- 
ment of the king's council, the lord chancellor, lord privy ſeal, 
or one of them, to inhabit any city, borough or town within the 
realm that was deſtitute of ſuch artificers. Bowyers, &c. being 
duly warned, and neglecting to repair to the places directed, were 
Hable to a penalty of 408. a day for every day's neglect and contrary 
abode. 5 

Is the reign of Edward III. the price of a painted bow was 
18. 6d, that of a white bow 1s. a ſheaf of arrows, if acerata, or 
fharpened, 18. 2d. non acerata, or blunt, 18. | 

Tux prices of bows were occaſionally regulated by acts of par- 
liament ; from whence we learn, that the price of bow ſtaves had 
encreaſed from 21. to 121. the hundred, between the reigns of Ed- 
ward III. and the 8th of Elizabeth, though this is ſaid to have 
been partly effected by the confederacy of the Lombards. 

Ix the 24th of Edward IV. no bowyer might ſell a yew bow to 
any of the king's ſubjects for more than 4s. 4d. and in the 38th of 
Hen. VIII. the price of a yew bow for any perſon between the ages 
of ſeven and fourteen years was not to exceed 1s. the bowyer was 
befides to have by him inferior bows of all prices from 6d. to 18. 
the price of a yew bow of the tax called elk, to any of his majeſty's 
ſubjects was limited to 3s. 4d. In the 8th of Elizabeth, bows of 
foreign yew were directed to be ſold for 6s. 8d. the ſecond ſort at 
38. 4d. and the coarſe ſort called livery bows, at a price not exceed- 
ing two ſhillings each, and the ſame for bows of Engliſh yew. A 
clauſe of a former act directing the bowyers of London and Weſt- 
minſter to make four bows of different wood for one of yew, was 
| repealed 
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repealed on their repreſentation that the citizens of London would 
uſe none but yew bows, and in its place they were ordered always 
to have by them at leaſt fifty bows of elm, witch-haſel, or aſh. (e) 
Bow ſtrings were made of hemp, flax and filk. 

 ARRows were anciently made of reeds, afterwards of cornel 
wood, and occaſionally of every ſpecies of wood: but according to 
Roger Aſcham, aſh was the beſt ; arrows were reckoned by ſheaves, 
a ſheaf conſiſted of twenty-four arrows. Arrows were armed an- 
ciently with flint or metal heads, latterly with heads of iron, (f) 
of theſe there were various forms and denominations. (g) 

By an act of_.parliament made the 7th of Henry IV. it was 
enacted that for the future, all the heads for arrows and quarrells 
ſhould be well boiled or braſed, and hardened at the points with 
ſteel, and that every arrow head or quarrel ſhould have the mark 
of the maker ; workmen diſobeying this order, were to be fined and 
impriſoned at the king's will, and the arrow heads or quarrells to 
be forfeited to the crown. 

ARRows were carried in a quiver, called alſo an arrow caſe, 
which ſerved for the magazine, arrows for immediate uſe were worn 
in the girdle. 

Tux range of a bow, according to Neade, was from fix to eigh- 
teen and twenty ſcore yards, and he likewiſe ſays, an archer may 


2 2 4 2 


fe) Täg bow was commonly kept in a caſe to keep it dry, and prevent it from 
warping. Shakeſpeare in his dialogue between the Prince of Wales and Falſtaff makes 
the latter call the prince a bow caſe, in alluſion to his ſlender make. 

(f) A cuxious particular reſpecting arrow heads occurs in Swinden's Hiſtory of 
Great Yarmouth, where the ſheriff of Norfolk, 42 Ed. III. being ordered to provide a 
certain number of garbs of arrows headed with ſteel for the king's uſe, for the heading of 
them is directed to ſeize all the flooks of anchors (omnes alas ancarum) neceſſary for that 
purpoſe. | 

(g) Rocer Aschau makes a diſtinction between arrow heads for war, and thoſe 
for pricking, that is, ſhooting at a mark: of the latter he mentions the Rigged, Creaſed or 
ſhouldred heades, or Silver ſpoone heades, for a certain likeneſſe that ſuch heades have with 
the knob end of ſome ſilver ſpoons. 


ſhoot 
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ſhoot fix arrows, in the time of charging and diſcharging o one 


muſket. 
In ancient times (h) phials of quick lime, or other combuſtible 


matter, for burning houſes or ſhips, was fixed on the heads f 
arrows, and ſhot from long bowes, (i) this has been alſo practiſed 
ſince the uſe of gunpowder. Neade ſays, he has known by expe- 
rience, that an archer may ſhoot an ounce of fire work upon an 
arrow, twelve ſcore yards. Arrows with wild fire, and arrows for 
fire works, are mentioned among the ſtores at Newhaven and Bar- 
wick, in the iſt of Edward VI. (k) 
Tur force with which an arrow ſtrikes an object at a moderate 
diſtance, may be coneeived from the account given by King Ed- 
ward VI. in his journal, wherein he ſays, that an hundred archers 
of his guard ſhot before him, two arrows each, and afterwards all 
together, and that they ſhot at an inch board, which ſome pierced 
quite through, and ſtruck into the other board, diverſe pierced it 3 
quite through with the heads of their arrows, the boards being 8 1 
well ſeaſoned timber; their diſtance from the mark is not men- 
tioned. : 
To prevent the bow ſtring from hanging on the left arm, it is 
covered with a piece of ſmooth leather, faſtened on the outſide of 
the arm, this 1s called a bracer. And to guard the fingers from 
being cut by the bow ſtring, archers wear ſhooting gloves. (1) 


A— 
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(h) Uszp by the Romans and called falarica, and ſome mallioli. 
(i) MArTrRHEW Pars mentions arrows headed with combuſtible matter, and ſhot from 
; bows into towns or caſtles, and alſo arrows headed with phials full of quick time, p. 1090. 
Miſimus igitur ſuper eos ſpicula ignita. And p. 1091. Et phialas plenas calce, arcubus 
per parva haſtilia ad modum ſagittarum ſuper hoſtes jaculandas. 
(k) In Mr. Brander's MSS, | | 5 
(1) A BRACER ſerveth for two cauſes, one to fave his arme from the ſtrype of the 
ſtringe, and his doublet from wearing, and the other is, that the ſtringe gliding ſharplye 
and quicklye off the brater, may make the ſharper ſhot. A ſhooting glove is chiefly 
. to fave a man's finger from hurting, that he may be able to bear the ſharp ſtringe to he 
attermolt of his ſtrength. © Roger Aſcham. 
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Enatern in his prologue to the Canterbury Tales, thus de- 
ſeribes an archer of his day. 


3 And he was cladde in cote and hode of grene, 
A ſhefe of peacock arwes bright and kene, 
| Under his belt he bare ful thriftily ; 
Wel coude he dreſſe his takel yewmanly, 
% His arwes drouped not with fetheres lowe, 
And in his hand, he bare a mighty bowe, 
e A not-hed hadde he, with broune viſage, 
* Of wood crafte coude he wel all the uſage ; 
* Upon his arme he had a gai bracer, 
And by his fide a ſwerd and a bokeler, 
* And on the other fide a gaie daggere | 
* Harneiſed wel, and ſharp as pointe of ſpere : 
A criſtofre on his breſt of ſilver ſhene, 
© An horn he bare, the baudrik was of grene, 
A foreſter was he ſothely as I geſle.” 


a 
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Tun following deſcription of an archer, his bow and accoutre- 
ments, is given in a MSS. in my poſſeſſian, written in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. (m) | 


ARCHERS OR LONG BOWS. 


APTENS and officers ſhould be ſkilfull of :that-moſt noble 


weapon, and to ſee that their ſoldiers according to their draught. 


and ſtrength have good bowes, well nocked, well ſtrynged, everie 
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(m) Exrrrrzp, A Treatiſe of Martial Diſcipline, collected and gathered together out of 


the opynions of. dyverſe and ſundry of the beſte and moſte approved ſouldiers, with cer- 
taine other additions thereunto by Ralphe Smithe, ſeperately dedicated to the Right 
Honourable the Lord Burrows, governor of the towne of Brille, in the lowe countries, and 


to the Right Honourable Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, Kat. vice-chamberleine to her 3 


and of her highnes moſt honorable privy council. 
| L 1 ſtringe 
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by. 


« ſtringe whippe in their nocke, and in the myddes.rubbed with 
«« wax, braſer and ſhuting glove, ſome ſpare ſtringes trymed as 
<« aforeſaid, every man one ſhefe of arrowes, with a caſe of leather 
<«« defenſible againſt the rayne, and in the ſame fower and twentie ar- 
<< rowes, whereof eight of them ſhould be lighter than the refidue, to 
e gall or aſtoyne the enemye with the hailſhot of light arrows, before 
« they ſhall come within the danger of their harquebuſs ſhot. Let 
«© every man have a brigandine, or a litle cote of plate, a ſkull or huf- 
«« kyn, a mawle of leade, of five foot in lengthe, and a pike, and the 
«« ſame hanging by his girdle, with a hook and a dagger; being thus 
«© furniſhed teach them by muſters to march, ſhoote and retire, 
% keepinge their faces uppon the enemys. Sumtyme put them 
«« into great nowmbers, as to battell apparteyneth, and thus uſe 
« them often times practiſed, till they be perfecte; ffor thoſe men 
« in battell, ne ſkimiſh can not be ſpared. None other weapon 
*« maye compare with the ſame noble weapon.” 

Tux long bow maintained its place in our armies, long 
after the invention of fire arms. Nor have there been wanting 
experienced ſoldiers, who were advocates for its continuance, and 
who in many caſes even preferred it to the harquebuſs or muſket, - 
King Charles I. twice granted ſpecial commiſſions under the great 
ſeal, for enforcing the uſe of the long bow, the firſt in the 4th 
year of his reign, (n) but this was revoked by proclamation four 
years afterwards, on account of diverſe extortions and abuſes com- 
mitted under ſanction thereof, The ſecond anno 1633, in the gth 
year of his reign, to William Neade and his ſon, alſo named Wil- 
liam, wherein the former is ſtyled an ancient archer, who had pre- 
ſented to the king a warlike invention for uniting the uſe of the 
pike and bow, (o) ſeen and approved by him and his council of war; 
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en) To Timothy Taylor, John Hubert, Henry Hubert, Gentlemen, and Jeffery 
le Neve, Efq. (o) Paix TED under the title of the Double Armed Man. The dif- 
ferent motions are illuſtrated * wooden cuts, very well drawn. 
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ANCIENT ARMOUR, Ge. 43 
' wherefore his majeſty had granted them a commiſſion to teach and 
exerciſe his loving ſubjects in the ſaid invention, which he parti- 
cularly recommended the chief officers of his trained bands to learn 
and practiſe; and the juſtices, and other chief magiſtrates throughout 
England, are therein enjoined to uſe every means in their power to 
aſſiſt Neade, his ſon, and all perſons authoriſed by them in the fur- 
therence, propagation, and practice of this uſeful invention, both 
the commiſſions and proclamation are printed at large in Rymer. 

Ar the breaking out of the civil war, the earl of Eſſex iſſued a 
precept, dated in November 1643, for ſtirring up all well affected 
people by benevolence, towards the raiſing of a company of archers 
for the ſervice of the king and parliament. 

To protect our archers from the attacks of the enemy's horſe, 
they carried long ſtakes pointed at both ends, theſe they planted in, 
the earth, ſloping before them. In the 1ſt of Edward VI. three 
hundred and fifty of theſe were in the ſtores of the town of Ber- 
wick, under the article of archers ſtakes ; there were alſo at the 

ſame time, eight bundles of archers ſtakes in Pontefract Caſtle. (p) 


THE SLING. 


» 


Tur Sling (q) is alſo a weapon of great antiquity, formerly in 
high eſtimation among the ancients. But as it does not appear 
from hiſtory to have been much uſed by the Engliſh, at leaſt within 


the 


—_—. 


— 


(p) Ma. Bxanvts's MSS. 

(g) Tax Romans had companies of ſlingers in their armies, the inhabitants of the 
Balearic Iſlands, now called Majorca and Minorca, were peculiarly famous for their 
dexterity in the uſe of this weapon. Diodorus Siculus ſays, that they always carried three 
ſlings, one they bound round, their heads, another they girded round their waiſts, and the 
third they held in their hands. In fight they threw large ſtones with ſuch violence, that 
they ſeemed to be projected from ſome machine, inſomuch that no armour could reſiſt 


their ſtroke, In beſieging a town, they wounded and drove the garriſon from the walls, 
| St throwing 
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the period to which this work is confined, (r) it will be ſufficient 2 
to ſay, that ſlings were conſtructed for throwing ſtones, leaden bul- 
lets, and clay balls, baked or hardened in the fun. That they were 
made of different materials, chiefly flax, hair, or leather, woven into 
bands, or cut into thongs, broadeſt in the center, for the reception 
of the ſtone or-ball, and tapering off gradually towards both ends : 
with one of theſe ſlings, a good flinger would (it 1s ſaid) throw a 
ſtone' ſix hundred yards. An ancient Iflandic treatiſe, entitled 
Speculum Regale, ſuppoſed to have been written about the twelfth 
oentury, mentions ſlings fixed to a ſtaff. 

UNDER the general appellation of ſpear, lance and pike, may be 
included a great variety of weapons of the kind, anciently com- 
prehended by the French under the term of bois (wood); 
ſpears or lances, particularly thoſe uſed by the cavalry, are by many 
of our old writers called ſtaves. 

Tur ſpear or lance, is among the oldeſt weapons recorded in 
hiſtory, and is nearly coeval with the ſword or bow, and even ſeems 
a much more obvious weapon than the latter, probably originating 
in a pole or ſtake, ſharpened at one or both ends, afterwards armed 


* 
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throwing with ſuch exactneſs, as rarely to miſs their mark; this dexterity they acquired by 
conſtant exerciſe, being trained to it from their infancy, their mothers placing their daily 
food on the top of a pole, and giving them no more than they beat dewn with ſtones from 
their ſlings. This art is ſtill in ſome meaſure preſerved by the Minorquin Shepherds. 
Some writers have, though falſely, attributed the invention of the ſling to the inhabitants 
of theſe iſlands. 
Ir) FrensSART, vol. 1, chap. 85. p. 304, gives an inſtance in which flings were 
employed for the Engliſh, by the people of Brittany, in a battle fought in that province 
during the reign of Philip de Valois, between the troops of Walter de Mauni, an Engliſh 
knight, and Louis d'Eſpagne, who commanded ſix thouſand men, in behalf of Charles de 
Blois, then competitor with the Earl of Montfort, for the dutchy of Brittany. Froiſſart 
fays, that what made Louis loſe that battle, was, that during the engagement the people 
of the country came unexpeRedly, and aſſaulted his army with bullets and ſlings. 
According to the ſame author they were alſo uſed in naval combats. Slings were uſed in 
3 572, at the ſiege of Sancerre, by the Huguenots, in order to fave their powder, D*Aubigne 
who reports this fact, ſays, they were thence called Sancerre harquebuſſes. | 
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with a head of flint, and in proceſs of time, on the diſcovery and 
uſe of metals, with copper, braſs, or iron. Flint heads for both 
ſpears and arrows, are frequently found in England, Scotland and 
Ireland, as are alſo ſpear, JO, and arrow heads of a metal nearly 
reſembling brals. (s 5 

Tur ſpear, lance, javelin, darts of different kinds, and even the 
more modern pikes, all come under one common deſcription, that 
is, a long ſtaff, rod, or pole, armed with a pointed head-of ſtone 
or metal at one or both ends, conſtructed for the purpoſe of pier- 
cing, or wounding with their points only, either by being puſhed 
or thrown with the hand. But as the conſideration of every 
ſpecies would greatly exceed the limits of the plan laid down for 
this work, I ſhall confine my enquiries to thoſe ſpears, lances and 
pikes, uſed by our anceſtors. 

Loxs ſpears and lances were uſed by the Saxons and Normans, 
both horſe and foot, but particularly by the cavalry of the latter, 
who in charging, reſted the but end of the lance againſt the argon 
or bow of their ſaddle. The mail armour not admitting the fixture 
of lance reſts, as was afterwards practiſed on the cuiraſs. (t) 

Ir does not appear from hiſtory, that there was ever any parti- 
cular ſtandard or regulation, reſpecting the length ar thickneſs of the 


C5 


(s) Gusravus Branves, Eſq; has ſpecimens in his collection, of both flint and 


braſs heads for ſpears and arrows, and many others are to be found in the different 
cabinets and collections of curioſities, both public and private. In the year 1782, a 
ſervant of Mr. Fuller's digging for turf, on Sullington Common, near Storrington, in 
Suſſex, found very near the ſurface, a great number of ſpear and dart, or arrow heads, 
pieces of ſword blades, and ſome celts, all of metal like braſs, they are now in the 
poſſeſſion of Thamas Aſtle, Eſq. The ſpear and arrow heads greatly reſemble ſome of 
the ſame metal found in Ireland, engravings and deſcriptions of which may be ſeen in 


the thirteentk number of Colonel Vallancys 1 where there is alſo a delineation 


of a ſpear head of flint. 

(t) Ax Axe reſt was a kind of moveable iron bracket, fixed to the riglit fide of the 
cuiraſs, for the purpoſe of ſupporting the lance, fee a repreſentation of one in the Miſcel- 
laneous Plate. 
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ancient lances, or the ſize or form of their heads, but rather ſeems 
that every military man had his lance, as well as his other arms, 


conſtructed of the dimenſions that beſt accorded with his ſtrength 
and ſtature. It is however certain, that the heads of lances and 
ſpears, were always made of the beſt tempered ſteel, and their ſtaves 


of the ſoundeſt aſh, of which wood they were ſo generally made, that 


the writers of Latin verſe, frequently uſed the Latin word for the 
aſh, (Fraxinus) to expreſs a lance or ſpear. 


ALTHOUGH lances and ſpears were chiefly the weapons of horſe- 


men, they were alſo uſed by the infantry, and diſmounted knights, 


to keep off the cavalry, for this purpoſe they fixed the butts in the 
ground, their points ſloping towards the breaſts of the enemy's 
horſes. Two inſtances of this occur in hiſtory, one is mentioned 
by Joinville, in the Life of St. Louis, the other by William Patin, 
in his account of the battle of Muſſelborough, in Scotland, the iſt 
of Edward VI. ſee both accounts in the note below. (u) In tourna- 
ments, the knights ſometimes fought on foot with their lances, in 


that caſe, Father Daniel ſays, it was cuſtomary to ſhorten them, by 


cutting off part of the ſtaff, 


(u) Aincois nous fiz ariver devant un groſſe bataille de Turs, la oũ il avoit bien, ſix 
mille homes a Cheval. Siloſt comme il nous virent à terre, il vindrent ferant des Eſperons 
vers nous. Quant nous les veiſmes venir, nous fichames les pointes de nos efcus ou 


Sablon, & le fuſt de nos lances ou ſablon & les pointes vers eulz. Maintenant que il 


virent ainſi comme pour aler parmi les ventres, il tournerent ce devant darieres & sEnfou- 
Erent. Joinuillꝭ p. 34. 

© STANDING at defence, they (i. e. the Scots) thruſt ſhoulders likewiſe ſo nie together, 
eye fore rankes wel nie to kneling ſtoop lowe before, for their followers behynd holdyng 
„ their pykes in both handes, and thear with in their left, their bucklers, the one end of 


« crofling their pyke poyntes with them forewarde, and thus each with tother ſo nye 
as place and ſpace will ſuffer, though the hole was ſo thick, that as eaſy ſhall a bare 


finger perce through the ſkyn of an angrie hedgehog, as any encounter the frunt of 


5 their pykes. 
TILTING 


te the pyke agaynſte the right foot, tother againſt their enemie breſt hye, their followers. 
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TiLTiNG Lances differed from thoſe uſed in war, both in their 
heads and ſtaves, the heads of tilting lances being blunt, or occa- 
ſtonally fitted with a contrivance to prevent penetration, called a 
coronel or cronel, (x) from its reſemblance to a crown. The 
ſtaves were thick at the butt end, tapering off gradually to the 
point, and generally fluted ;* near the butt end they had a 
cavity for the reception of the hand. The front of it was defended 
by an iron plate, called a vamplat, that is an avant plat, and behind 
it was a broad iron ring, called a burr. Fheſe handles ſeem not 
confined to the- tilting lance, but were made alſo on thoſe de- 
ſigned for war. Fauchet ſays, they were not in uſe before the 


year 1300. (y) 
. Lances were ornamented with a banderole near the point, 


( x) Tux following deſcription of the coronels or coronets, is given by Guillim in his 


_- diſplay of heraldry. Theſe cronels or coronets (for I find them called by both theſe 


names) are the iron heads of tilt ſpears, or tilt-ſtaffs, which uſually have fix or eight 
mourns, (for ſo are thoſe little piked things called, which are on the top or head of this 
cronel or coronet, ) three of which appear in each of theſe, the other three which are not 
here ſeen, cannot be demonſtrated by the art of cutting or painting, ſome have termed, or 
rather miſ-termed theſe cronels, burrs, for the confutation of which error, I have cauſed 
the true figure of a tilt ſtaff or tilt ſpear, ta be here repreſented unto. your view, without the 
vamplet. For this another delineation of a tilt ſtaff with the vamplet, fee the plate 48. 
The family of Wiſeman, bear ſable, a chevron ermine, between three cronels of a tilt 
ſpear, argent, this was meant as a pun on that name, ſignifying that a wiſe man, never 
meddled with any other arms but ſuch as were blunted, or prevented from doing miſchief. 

(y) A wEAPON termed a launceguay, is mentioned in ſeveral ſtatutes, made during tha 
reign of K. Richard II. Many of the commentators on our ancient laws, declare their 
inability to explain what kind of weapon it was. Perhaps it may not be a too far fetched 
interpretation, to ſuppoſe the term launceguay, a corruption of the French words lance 


aigue, a ſharp or pointed lance, and if the intention of thoſe acis is conſidered, it will in 


ſome meaſure juſtify this ſuppoſition, they being evidently framed to prevent thoſe violent 
affrays, that frequently aroſe among the gentry of that time, commonly attended by a 
numerous ſuite, who. if armed with miſchievous weapons, might have ſpilt much blood. 
A lance fit for war was perhaps termed ſharp or pointed, in oppoſition to a blunt or 


tilting lance. . 


which 
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which gave them a handſome appearance, thein were alſo called 
pencells. (z) | 
Or the pike Father mani ſays, that although the name is mo- 
dern, and not to be found in the hiſtories of France, befote the 
time of Louis XI. it is nevertheleſs an ancient weapon, much re- 
ſembling the ſariſſa of the Macedonians, but not quite ſo long. It 
Was introduced into France by the Switzers. | 
MARKHamM in his Soldiers Accidence (a) ſays, the pikemen 
ſhould have ſtrong ſtreight, yet nimble pikes of afh wood, well 
headed with ſteel, and armed with plates downward from the head, 
at leaſt four foot, and the full ſize or length of every pike ſhall be 
fifteen foot, beſides the head. The general length. fixed for the 
Pike, by moſt princes and ſtates, was, according to Sir John Turner, 
(b) eighteen feet, but he obſerves that few exceeded fifteen. In a a 


ſmall anonymous treatiſe, entitled Engliſh Military Diſpline, (c) it 


is ſaid, © All pikes now a dayes are of the ſame length, made of 


ſtrong aſhe, and very ſtreight, about fourteen'or fifteen foot long 


between the head and foot. The head is four inches long, 


and two and a half broad at the largeſt place, the iron bands at the 


Head muſt be long and ſtrong, otherwayes it would be an eaſie 
matter for the horſe to cut off the ends of the pikes with their 
HMables.“ | ; 

LoRD ORRERY in his Treatiſe on the Art of War, complains 
that it was too common to have in one regiment, pikes of different 
lengths, and recommends it to have all pikes ſixteen feet and a 
half long, made of ſeaſoned aſh, armed at the points with lozenge 
heads, the cheek or ſide of the pikes to be of thin iron plates, four 


(z) In an ancient MSS. mark J. 8, in the College of Arms, deſcribing the field equi- 
page neceſſary for a baron, banneret, or riche bacheler, is the following item.  pencells 


for your ſpeers. || (a) PUBLISHED 1648, (b) PALLAS Armata, written in 1670 
and 1671. le) PunLIsneD 1680. 
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feet long, to prevent the head of the pike from being cut off by the 
ſwords of the cavalry. | 
Is a. military work, ſtiled the Art of Training, (d) a kind of 
ornament for the pike, called an armin, is thus deſcribed. © You 
had then armins for your pikes, which have a graceful ſhew, for 
many of them were of velvet, embroiderd with gold, and ſerved 
« for faſtneſs when the hand ſweat, now I ſee none, and ſome in- 
% conveniences are found by them.“ 

Tur London price of a pike as ſettled by the Lords Commiſ- 
ſioners of the Council of War, anno 1631, the 7th of Charles II. 
was 48. 6d. each article thus eſtlmated, head 1s. 8d. ſtaff 28. bd, 
ſocket and colouring 4d. 

Taz Giſarme called alſo Giſaring, and, by Fleta, Siſrmes i is like= 
wiſe an ancient weapon of the ſtaff kind, but of what form ſeems 
doubtful. In the ſtatute of Wincheſter, it is named among the 
weapons appropriated to the lower order of people, (e) that is ſuch 
as were not poſſeſſed of forty ſhillings in land. An ancient ſtatute 
of William, king of Scotland, explains it to be a hand bill. (f) 

Ir is mentioned in the poem of Flodden Field, in a manner that 
ſeems to ſhew it was a weapon for cutting, grinding being rather 
more applicable to an edged, than a pointed weapon. 


Some made a mell of maſley lead, 

Which iron all about did bind, 

Some made ſtrong helmets for. the head, 
And ſome their griſly giſarings grind. 


(d) 12%. R. D. Publiſhed 1622, with a curious portrait of King Charles I. on horſe- 
back, whilſt a boy, and alſo engravings of the exerciſe of the muſquet and pike. 

(e) E que meins ad de quaurante ſouz de terre ſeit jure a fguchons, giſarmes e 
coutaux e autres menus armes. 

(f) De Venientes ad Guerram. Et qui minus habet quam quadraginta 


ſolidos terræ habeat gyſarum quod dicitur hand bill, arcum et ſagittam. William bega 
his reizn, A. D. 1165. 
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Tur Reverend Mr. Lamb, editor of this poem, has the following 
notes on this weapon. Giſarings, Halberts, from the French Guiſ- 
arme, a kind of offenſive long handled and long headed weapon, 
or as the Spaniſh Viſarma, a ſtaff that has within it two long 
„ pikes, which with a ſhoot or thruſt forward, come forth.“ 

p Every knight 
Two javelins, ſpears, or than giſarm ſtaves. 
GOWAN DUuGLAas. 

Du CANGE in his Gloſlary, renders this word by Securis, and 
derives it from the Geeſum of the Gauls. ; 

LA ComMBE in the ſupplement to his Dictionary of the Ancient 
French, has the term Giſarme, which he calls a ſort of lance or pike, 
and Bailey defines Giſarme to be a military weapon with two points 
or pikes. Strutt, I know not from what authority, has in his 
Horda Angel-cynnan, repreſented the Giſarme like a battle ax on a 
long ſtaff, with a ſpike projecting from the back of the ax. 

PERHAPS it may have been the weapon, afterwards called the 
black, and ſometimes the brown Bill, the former name poſſibly 
derived from its being occaſionally varniſhed over, to preſerve it . 
from rain, like the black armout ; the appellation of brown might 
ariſe from the ruſt careleſsly wiped off, which would leave it of 
that colour. Bills were not only borne by ſoldiers, but alſo by 
ſheriffs officers at executions, watchmen, &c. with whom it was no 
uncommon practiſe to chalk the edges, which gave them the 
appearance of having been newly ground, a delineation of a black 
bill is given in the plate of halberts. | 

ANOTHER kind of pike called a morris, that is a Mooriſh pike, (g) 


(g) Tuxx on the Engliſh part with ſpeed, 
The bills ſtept forth, and bows went back, 
The Mooriſh pikes and mells of lead 
Did deal there many a dreadful thwack, 
Battle of Flodden, v. 498. 
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was much in faſhion about the reigns of Henry VIII. and Eliza- 
beth. Morris pikes were uſed both by land and at ſea, what were 
their characteriſtic pecuharities I have not been able to find. 
From the following directions in Ralph Smith's Manuſeript, many 
of the motions uſed in the exerciſe of them, greatly reſembled thoſe 
practiſed with the common pike. 


MORRIS PIK EsS. 


©« CAPTAINEs and officers leadinge morris pikes, ſhoulde bee 
t experienced in that ſtronge and warlike weapon. Teache the 
* ſouldiers ſometimes to puſhe, traile, and order the ſame both for 
ce the bewtie of the battaile, and for the neceſſitie of the ſame, and 
te to ſee them have white corſeletts, which muſte bee allwaies cleane 
«« kepte, ffor it is a bewtifull fight in the battell, and a great terror 
* to the enemies. Suche men in the fronte of battailes in ould 
c tymes, weare called men at armes, on foote theſe men ſoe armed 
* and placed, bee in more jeapordie then other men bee, their 
* armour bee more coſthe then other mens bee, wherefore they 
0 merite more wages than other men have; thoſe be choſen chief- 
ye for the battell, with baces, long taces, vambraces and morians. 
% They muſte have ſwordes and daggers, their pikes of uſuall 
length, ſharpe grounded and well nayled, cauſe them in tymes to 
„ lay their pikes upon their ſhoulders, their thumbe under the 
e ſame, the butte end on the out ſide of their loades man. After 
« this ſorte to muſter, marche, retire, and embattell them as afore- 
« ſaide: that noe. ſouldier of purpoſe or negligence doe cutt or 
© breake his pike, for the greater ſtrengthe of the battaile con- 
« fiſteth in the ſame.” 

HALBERTS differ very little from the bill, being like them con- 
ſtructed both for pulhing and cutting: a halbert conſiſts of three 
parts, the ſpear, or ſometimes a kind of ſword blade for puſhing, an 
ax, or hatchet for ſtriking and cutting, and a flook or hook for pul- 


ling down faſcines, in the attack of trenches, or temporary fortifica- 
| tions. 
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tions. The halbert is ſaid to have been originally invented by the 
Switzers. Halberts are of a variety of forms, they are commonly 
mounted on ſtaves of ſeven feet long, with a pointed ferril at the 
end, for the purpoſe of ſticking them in the ground. 7 | 
i . Tux Mallet of arms ſeems to have been formerly a weapon much 
= uſed by the Engliſh and Scots, as well as by the French. (h) In the 
. | 8 memorable combat recorded in the hiſtory of Bretagne, and fought 
1 in that province, anno 1315, between thirty champions on the part 
„ of the French, and the like number on that of the Engliſh, an 
| Engliſh champion, named Billefort, was armed with a leaden Mallet 
io weighing twenty-five pounds. Father Daniel quotes the manu- 
* ſcript Memoirs of the Mareſchal de Fleurange, in the king of 
| France's Library, to prove that the Engliſh archers ſtill uſed Mallets 
1 in the time of Louis XII. who began his reign in the year 1515, 
I and died 1524. In the Ancient Poem on the Battle of Floddon 
4 Field, leaden mallets are ſeveral times mentioned. Some of the 
* verſes have been quoted in the articles of Giſarmes and Morris pikes. 
| Mr. Brander's curious manuſcript ſo often referred to, among the 
different ſtore-houſes at Calais, there named, deſcribes one by the. 
title of the malle chamber, in which were then eight hundred and 
eighty leaden Malles. There is alſo an entry of two hundred Malles 
in a ſtore houſe at Berwick. A Mawle of lead of five feet long, and 
a Pike with the ſame hanging by a girdle with a hook, is recom- 
mended by Ralph Smith for the arms of an archer, it has been quoted 
at length, under the article of the long bow. | 
Tax Mallet of arms, according to the repreſentation of it given 
by Father Daniel, exactly reſembles the wooden inſtrument of that 
name, now in uſe, except in the length of the handle, it was like the 
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(h) Two Scotch earls of an ancient race, 

| One Crawford called, the other Montroſs, 
Who led twelve thouſand Scotchmen ſtrong, 
Who manfully met with their foes, 
With leaden mells and lances long, 
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hammer of arms, to be uſed with both hands, (i) indeed it differed 

very little from that weapon in its form. (k) | 1 
Tur Mallet was alſo common in France, for in a ſedition of the * 

Parillans, in the beginning of the reign of Charles VI. on account 

of ſome new taxes, the populace forced the arſenal, and took out 

ſo many Mallets, that they were called Mailliotins. Indeed, when 

we conſider the intercourſe between France and England, it ſeems 

probable, that ſcarce any approved armour or weapon could be uſed 

in one kingdom, that would not be alſo adopted in the other. N 
Tun Mace is an ancient weapon, formerly much uſed by the | =: 

cavalry of all nations, and likewiſe by eccleſiaſtics, who in 

conſequence of their tenures, frequently took the field, but were by 

a canon of the church forbidden to wield the ſword. Of this we 

have an inſtance in Philip de Dreux, biſkop of Beavais, who fought 

with a mace at the battle of Bovines, where he beat down Long | : 

Sword, earl of Saliſbury. Richard I. who inſtituted the corps | 

of ſerjeants at arms, for the guard of his perſon, armed them with - 

maces, bows, and arrows. 

Tre Mace is commonly of iron, its figure much reſembles a a 

chocolate mill, many ſpecimens may be ſeen in the tower, and other 


(i) In the Manuſcript Chronicle of Bertrand de Gueſcelin, are theſe lines. 


Olivier de Clicon dans la bataille va, 
Et tenoit un martel qu'a ſes deux mains porta, 
Tout ainſi qu'un Boucher abbatit & verſa. 


And a little lower. 


Bertran de Glaiequin fu ou champ plenier, 
Ou il aſſaut Anglois au martel d'acier, 
Tout ainſi les abbat comme fait le boucher. 


(x) La difference qu'il y avoit entre le Mail ou Maillet & le Marteau D' Arme, eſt que 
le revers du maillet Etoit quarrẽ ou un peu arondi, par les deux bouts & que le Marteau 
D' Armes avoit un cote quarre & arrondi & l'autre en pointe ou tranchant. P. Daniel, 
vol. 1, p. 439. | Ky 5 


O . armories. 
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armories. (I) Several are mentioned in Mr. Brander's manuſcript; - 


(m) Among ſome ancient armour formerly preſerved at Pile Well, 
the ſeat of the Worſeleys, was a mace, with a dagg or piſtol i in the 
handle. n 

Six Joux SMT Rn, and ſeveral other writers before, and of 1 2 
laſt century, ſpeak in favour of the mace, among them is Sir John 
Turner. The mace is, ſays he, an ancient weapon for horſemen, 


neither was it out of uſe long after the invention of hand guns, 


for we read of it uſed by moſt nations, an hundred years ago, and 
certainly in a medley they may be more ſerviceable than ſwords, 


For when they are guided by a ſtrong arm, we find the party ſtruck 


with them was either felled from his horſe, or having his head- 
piece beat cloſe to his head, was made to reel in his ſaddle, with 
his blood running plentifully out of his noſe. (n) 


FATHER DANIEL has engraved two weapons, ſhewn in the 


abbey of Roncevaux, as the maces of thoſe famous heroes of 
romance, Roland and Oliver, who are ſaid. to have lived in the 
time of Charlemagne. One 1s a large ball of iron, faſtened with 
three chains to a ſtrong truncheon or ſtaff of about two feet long ; 


the other is of mixed metal, in the form of a channelled melon, 


faſtened alſo to a ſtaff by a triple chain; theſe balls weigh eight 


(1) Mx. Ba Au ER has a very fine one; another much like it belongs to the Anti- 
quarian Society, both of them have been gilt. 

(m) In the cuſtody of Hans Hunter, Armourer at Weſtminſter. Item. a maſe of 
dameſkine work. Item. one white maſe. Item. in maſes guilte and faier wroughte, five 
of them having ringes and plates of ſylke and gold xi. - Hampton Court maces of ſteele 
59, maces of ſteele receyved of William Damſell 26. ; 

(n) Tris kind of mace, which is the ſame as uſed by the Turks, ſome aiſitary 


writers improperly call the club of Hercules; the club given to that * God, by 


the Grecian Statuaries, is a huge knotty limb of a tree. 

Ix the ancient MSS. in the college of arms before quoted, among the neceſſaries for 
an eſquire in taking the field, there occurs the following articles. Store of ſure ſpeere 
bedys. Item. an ax, or an halbert to walke with in the felde. Item. an armynge ſword, 
a dager, and hit were well doon to have a maſe at the ſadell pomell. 


pounds. 
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pounds, At the end of bath the ſaves are rings for * cords 
or leathers to faſten them to the hand. - 
ConTRIVANCEs like theſe, except that the balls were armed 


With ſpikes, were long carried by the pioneers of the tłained bands, 


or city militia, they are generally called morning ſtars. (o) One of 
this ſort is alſo given by Father Daniel. 

Taz horſeman's Hammer is a leſſer kind of hammer of arms, 
reſembling it in its general form, but calculated to be uſed with 
one hand. It is commonly made of iron, both head and handle, 
the latter rarely exceeding two feet in length ; ſome of theſe ham- 
mers are highly ornamented with ſculpture and engraving. The 


equeſtrian figure of King Edward I: in the horſe armory in the 


tower of London, is armed with a hammer of this ſort. (p) Some 
horſemen's hammers equipped with guns, and ſome having battle 
axes, occur in the inventory of armour and weapons, in the royal 


armoury at Weſtminſter, in the firſt of King Edward VI. (q) 


Or weapons denominated axes, ſuch as battle axes, pole axes, 


and the like, there are a great variety, many of them having very 


little reſemblance to an ax, in any of their parts ; this probably 


— 


(o) MorGan ſtern, or morning ſtar, a weapon formerly uſed for the defence of 
trenches. It was a large ſtaff banded about with iron, like the ſhaft of a halbert, having an 


iron ball at the end with croſs iron ſpikes. Monro. 


(p) Ir may be agreeable to ſome of my readers, to be informed that many of the 
figures of our kings, ſhewn in the tower of London, are the work of ſome of the beſt 


_- ſculptors of the time in which they were ſer up. The Kings Charles the firſt and ſecond, 


with their horſes, were executed by Grinlin Gibbons, in the year 1685 and 1686. 
'Thoſe of ten other kings, not named, with their horſes, were done by the following 
artiſts, anno 1688. One by William Morgan, one by John Noſt, one by Thomas 
Quillans, and two by Marmaduke Townſon. In the year 1690, five not named, and 
their horſes, by John Noſt, and June 22d 1702, the face of King William III. by 
Alcock, probably fixed to one of the anonymous figures. Theſe particulars were 
extracted from an authentic manuſcript in the poſſeſſion of a friend. 

(q) IrEu, in horſemens hammers with gonnes viii, Item, in horſemens bammers 
with battle axes xiv. Brander's MSS, 


may 
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may in ſome meaſure be owing to modern alterations, as is the 


caſe with the weapons carried by the gentlemen penſioners, which 


are {till called axes. In plate 34, are diverſe repreſentations” of 
battle axes : ſome richly ornamented are mentioned in Mr. Bran- 
der's manuſcript. (r) | | "REY 
Tux Welch Glaive is a kind of bill, ſometimes reckoned among 
the pole axes. They were formerly much in uſe. In an abſtract 
of the grants of the firſt of Richard III. among the Harleian manu- 
ſcripts. (s) In the Britiſh Muſeum there is an entry of a warrant, 


granted to Nicholas Spicer, authorifing him to impreſs ſmiths for ü 


making two thouſand Welch bills or glarves. 

Ax in the ſame book 18s. is charged for ſtaving and making 
twenty-four billes, and 20s. 6d. for making and ſtaving thirty 
glaives, theſe appear to have been made at Abergavenny and 
Llanllolved. | 
 Bxs1Dtes the weapons of the ſtaff kind already mentioned, there 
were diverſe others, whoſe names only are to be found in accounts of 
arſenals, and caſually in the works of ancient military writers, who do 
not deſcribe their forms or dimenſions ; ſeveral ſuch appear in the i in- 
ventory ſo repeatedly quoted; (t) Theſe are javelins with broad 


heads, 


(r) Irzu, four battle axes partely guilt, with long ſmall ſaves of braſſell, garniſhed 
with velvet white and greene, and ſilke iv. in the armory at Weſtminſter. 
Poleaxes with gonnes in th'endes xxvii. I 
Poleaxes without gonnes 11. _ 
Short poleaxes playne c. [ 1 
Two hand poleaxes iv, in the Tower. 
Hand pollaxes with a gonne and a caſe for the ſame oone, 
Poliaxes gilte, the ſtaves covered with cremyſyne velvet, 
fringed with ſilke of golde iv. _ J 
(s) MarKEpD No. 443. 
(t) Mr. Brander's MSS, in which are the following entries in different ſtore houſes. 
Item, ten javelins with brode heddes, parteley guilt, with long braſſell faves, garniſhed 


— 


with vellet and taſſels. 


Northern 


- 
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conjecture. 
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demy launces, boar ſpears, northern ſtaves, and three grayned 
Bur the moſt ſingular kind of weapon or utenſil there mentioned, 
and of which there appears to have been a great number in the 
Tower, is the holy water Sprincle, (u) ſome of them having guns 


at their ends, and others at the top: what they were, or for what 


uſe, I have neither been able to 4 out, or even to form a probable 


Tux ancient croſs bow, which differed i in many particulars from 


_ thoſe of late times, is thus deſcribed by Father Daniel, who formed 


his deſcription from one or more then before him. 

Tun Croſs Bow, called in Latin Arcus Baliſtarius, or Baliſta 
Manualis, was thus named to diſtinguiſh it from certain larger 
machines, called baliſtæ and catapultæ, which the ancients uſed 
for battering the walls of towns with ſtones, and for lancing darts 
of an extraordinary magnitude. The croſs bow 1 ſay was an 
offenſive weapon, which conſiſted of a bow, fixed to the top of a 
_ dort of ſtaff, or ſtock of wood, which the ſtring of the bow when 


unbent, croſſed at right angles. 


Tux handle or bed, which was called: the ſtock of the croſs bow, 
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Northern ſtaves with yrone heddes 340, 

Demy launces 120. 
Bore ſpeares with aſhen Raves, trymed with cremyſyn velvet, and fringed with Tedde 
MFilke 291. 
| Bore ſpeares knotted andleather*d-162. 

- Javelyns with ſtaves, trymed with white, greene, and black filke,. * ac of 
AXES 209. 

Partyſans heddes without ſtaves partie guilte 152. _ 

Rancons with ſtaves garnyſhed with velvett and fringed 56. 

(u) GreaT holly water ſprincles 118. 


Holly water ſprincles, with gonnes in th'ende 8 


Holly water ſprineles, with thre gonnes in the topp oone. 
Little holly water ſprincles 392. 


Item. one hatte of ſtele, and two * called * water _ | 


Gaddes of ſieve 00% 
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il 4 had towards the middle a ſmall opening or lit, of the length of 
i two fingers, in which was a little moveable wheel of ſolid "ſteel; 
„ . through the center of it paſſed a ſcrew that ſerved for an axis; 
= |  _ this wheel projected a little beyond the ſurface of the ' ſtock, 
= 5 and had a notch or catch which ſtopped and held the ſtring of the 
it bow when bent. In the oppoſite fide of the circumference was a 
1 much ſmaller noteh, by the means of which the ſpring of the 
= | tricker kept the wheel firm, and in its place; this wheel is called 
5 * the nut of the croſs bow. Under the ſtock, near the handle, was 
1 | i the key of the tricker, like that of the ſerpentine of a muſquet, by 
. preſſing this key with the hand, to the handle of the croſs bow, the 
= f ſpring releaſed the wheel that held the ſtring, and the —_y by its. 
| motion drove forward the dart. 

Uyon the ſtock below the little wheel, was a ſmall lata of "Oy 
per, which lifted up and ſhut down, and was fixed by its two legs, 
with two ſcrews to the two ſides of the ſtock, this was a ſight, it 
was pierced above by two little holes, one over the other, and when 
the plate was raiſed, theſe two- holes anſwered to a:globule, which 
was a ſmall bead no bigger than that of a chapit, thad was ſub- 
pended at the end of the croſs bow by a fine wire, and faſtened to 
two ſmall perpendicular columns of iron, one on the right, the 
other on the left, and this little globule anſwering to the holes in 
the plate, ferved to direct the aim, whether for ſhooting horizen- 
tally, upwards, or downwards. 

Tux cord or ſtring of the bow was double, each ſtring ſeparated 
by two little cylinders of iron, equidiſtant from the extremities of 
the bow and the center; to theſe two ſtrings in the middle, was 
fixed a ring of cord, which ſerved to confine it in the notch I have 
mentioned, when the bow was bent. Between the two cords in 
the center of the ſtring, and immediately before the ring was a 
little ſquare of cord, againſt which was placed the extremity of the 
arrow or dart, to be puſhed forwards by the cord. 

Sucn was the ancient croſs bow, on which I formed this deſcrip- 
tion, and I believe they were all much alike in their internal parts. 

2 | The 
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The ſmaller croſs bows were bent with the hand, by the means of {EN 
a ſmall ſteel lever, called the: goat's foot, from its being forked on 
the ſide that reſted on the croſs bow and the card, the larger were 
bent with one or both feet, by, putting them into a kind of ſtirrup. 
According to. this verſe of William le Breton. FE TE 


- 


Balliſta duplici tenſa Pede miſſa ſagitta, 


They were alſo bent with-a moulinet and with a pulley: 

Tuxsx croſs bows were either of wood, horne, or ſteel, which 
muſt be underſtood of the bow only, it not being likely the whole 
body of the. croſs bow ſhould. be of ſteel. ; | 

CRoss bows, not only ſhot arrows, but. alſo darts called quar- 
rels or carreaux, from their heads, which were ſquare pyramids of 
iron, ſome of them feathered (as the term was) with wood. They 
alſo ſhot ſtones or leaden balls, _ 


Turk were two ſorts of Engliſh croſs bows, one called Latches | ld 
the other Prodds. (u) | 


AccaoRDiNG to Sir John Smith, in his inſtructions and obſer- 
vations, &c. p. 204, a croſs. bow will kill point blank between 
forty and ſixty yards, and if elevated ns ſeven, or eight ſcore yards, 
ar farther, (x) 


| We A RECORD ' 


(x) Tu eroſſe bowe chamber at Calais Crofſe bowes called Prodds 418. Croffe * 
bowes called Latches, winlaſſes for them 120. Benders to bend ſmall eroſſe -bowes 14. 
———- headed and fethered with . 2 00 Quarrells unheaded and fetherede with - 
woode 2300. 
CRrqssE bowes of ſundry making, with four paier of windelaiſes being broken, Croſs 
bowes to ſhoot ſtoone oone, rack to bens a croſs bowe oone. - Der; for pricke arrows 
for croſs bowes oone.. .. 
(y) Monszur William de Belayis his inſtructions for the wars, traſlated by paul 
Ive, gent. and publiſhed anno 1589, gives the croſs bow a {till greater range; and were 
« it ſo, that the archers and croſſe bow men could carry about them their proviſion for 
„their bowes and croſſe bowes, as eaſily as y* harquebuſiers may do theirs for their 
2 harquebuſſe, I would commend them before the harquebuſſe, as well for their readi- 


« neſle 


- 


purchaſed for the garriſon of Sherborne Caſtle, each croſs bow 
at 38. 8d. each, bauder at 18. 6d. and every hundre#'Gr quartells, 
at 18. 6d. 


4 neſſe in ſhootinge, which is much more quicker, as alſo for the ſureneſs of their ſhot, 
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| A Rfconp printed in Rymer's Padera, of the third of Ed- 
ward II. recites that croſs bows, bauders, and quarrells were 


FaTrHER DANIEL ſays, that croſs bows were of different ſizes, 
there were ſome at Chantilly a foot and a half, two, and three feet, 
in length, and others {till longer, furniſhed with their goats _ 
their moulinets, and their pullies. 

Tux excellency of the croſs bow was the great exactneſs of its 


- ſhot, croſs bow men being much more certain of hitting their 


mark, than archers with the long bow, but on the other hand it 
would not carry to ſo great a diſtance, neither could it be ſo often 
aiſcharged 1 in the ſame time. - 


«* which is almoſt never in vayne. And although the harquebuſier may ſhoote further, 
<< notwithſtanding the archer and crofſe bowe man will kill a C: or CC. paſes off, as well 
< as the beſt harquebuſier : and ſometime the harneſſe, except it be the better, cannot 
holde out: at the uttermoſt the remedy is, that they ſhould be brought as neare before 
<6 they do ſhoote as poſſibly they may, and if .it were ſo kandled, there would be more 
4 ſlain by their ſhot, than by twice as many harquebuſiers, and this I will prove by one 
ve croſſe bow man that was at Thurin, when as the Lord Marſhall of Annibault was 
4 Governor there, who, as I have underſtood, in five or fix ſkirmiſhes did kill or hurt 


* more of our enemies, than five or ſix of the beſt - harquebuſiers 2 the whole 
« time of the wh 
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Tx «rt guns fired in hand, were called hand cannons, coulou- 

verines and hand guns. The hand gun uſed in England was a 

ſhort piece, as appears from the ſtatute of the 33d of Henry VIII. 

vhereby it was enacted, that no hand gun ſhould be uſed of leſs 

dimenſions than one yard in length, gun and ſtock included. 

Tur haquebut, or hag but, was a ſtill ſhorter piece, by the ſtatute 
above mentioned, it might not be under three quarters of a yard 
long, gun and ſtock as before included. This piece is by ſome 
writers ſuppoſed to have been called a haquebutt, from its butt end 
being hooked or bent like thoſe now uſed, the ſtock of the hand 
gun being nearly ſtraight, there were alſo guns called demi-haques, 
either from their being leſs in ſize, or from having their butts leſs 
curved. Fauchet ſays, the haquebut was in his time called a har- 
quebuſs : a ſort of piſtol called a dag, was alſo uſed about the ſame 
time as hand guns and haquebuts. Mr. Brander's manuſcript re- 


cords a variety of ancient fire arms, which ſee in the note below. (2) 
| Tae 


— 
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(2) ITEM. one chamber pece blacke, the ſtocke of redde woode ſet with bone worke, 
with a fier locke in a caſe of crymſen vellet. Item. one longe white pece with a fier locke. 
Item. one longe pece graven and guilte, with a ſtocke of redde woode ſet with white bone 
with a fier locke in a caſe of lether. Item. two chamber peces guilt and graven, with 
a fier locke in a ſtocke of yellow. Item. one guilte chamber pece parcell guilt, with a 
redde ſtocke, with a fier locke in a cafe of purple vellet. Item. ne lytle ſhorte pece, 
for a horſeman, of damaſkine worke, the ſtock of woode and bone, ſet with a chamber. 
Item. one dagge with two peeces in one ſtock. Item. two backe ſwordes in a caſe of 
lether, and two letle dagges garniſhed with ſilver, parcell guilte and emaled, with knyves 
and bodkyns. Item, c. Italion peces, and everie one hys moulde, flaſke, touche boxe, 
and maſche. Item. one horne for gonne powder, garniſhed wich filver, Item. iii. grete 
flaſkes covered with vellet, and thre lytle touche boxes. Item. ii. longe ſmall cofers for 
gonnes. Item. a white tacke with a fier locke graven, and all the ſtock white bone; a 
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Tur harquebuſs is by Fauchet derived from the Italian arca 
bouza, or the bow with a hole. (a) It does not appear that har- 
quebuſſes were originally of any particular length or bore; the 
harquebuſs, as well as the hand gun, hackbutt and dag, were 
at firſt fired with a match, and afterwards ſome of them with the 
wheel lock. The former, by a ſpring, let down a burning match 


upon the priming in the pan, and the latter was a contrivance for 


exciting ſparks of fire, by the friction of a notched wheel of ſteel, 
which grated againſt a flint; theſe wheels were wound up with an 
inſtrument called a ſpanner. (b) 5 


: | 


great flaſke varniſhed and painted, a touche box of iron fraven and gilded. Item. ii. 


tackes after the faſhion of a dagger, with fier lockes verniſhed, with redde ſtockes, ſhethes 


covered with blacke vellet, garniſhed with filver, and guilt, with purſes, flaſkes and touch 


boxes of black vellet garnyſhed wtth iron guilte. Item ii. tackes hafted like a knyff 
with fier locks, and doble lockes a pece, th*one graven parcell guilte, and tother vernyſhed 
with two purſes, two flaſkes, and two touch boxes or black vellet, th*one garniſhed with 
iron and guilt, l 5 

Town of - Berwick. Demy hackes focked 50. Hand gonnes unſtocked 80: 
Hornes with purſes, and without purſes 20. Moulds for faid hackes 100. 

Arnwick CasTLE. Hagbuttes of croke of yrone 2. Hagbuttes well ſtocked 20. 

(a) Cer inſtrument s'appella depuis haquebute & maintenant a pris le nom de har- 
quebuze: que ceux qui penſent le nom eſtre Italien luy ont donne : comme qui deroit 
Arc à trou, que les Italiens appellent Bozo, finablement ces baſtons ont eſté reduits 
a un pied & moins de longeur: & lors ils ſont nommez piſtolles & piſtolets, pour avoir 
premierement eſte faits a Piſtoye. Livre de L'Origine des Armes, &c. p. 57. 

(b) FarhRR DANIEL, vol. 1, p. 465, has the following deſcription of a wheel lock. 
Les arquebuſes & les piſtolets a rouet ſont oujourdhui des armes fort inconnues, & l'on 
n'en trove gueres que dans les arſeneaux & dans les cabinets d' Armes ou l'on en a con- 


ſerve quelques uns par curioſitè; ainſi je dois expliquer ce que cEtoit que ce rouet qui 


donnoit le mouvement 4 tous 1 reſtorts. DER 


C*eToIT une petite roue ſolide d'acier qu'on appliquoit contre la platine de L*Arquebuſe - 


ou d'u piſtolet : elle avoit un eſſieu qui la percoit dans ſon centre. Au bout interieure de 
I'effieu qui entroit dans la platine Etoit attachee une chainette qui $'entortilloit autour de 
cet eſſieu, quand on le faiſoit tourner, & bandoit le reſſort auquel elle tenoit, Pour 
bander le reſſort ou ſe ſervoit dune clef ou lon enſeroit le bout exterieur de l'eſſieu. 
En tournant cette clef de gauche a droit, ou faiſoit tourner le Rouet; & par ce mouvement 


une 
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Tux balls were carried in a bag or purſe, the powder in a horn 
or flaſk, and the priming which was of a finer fort of mealed 
powder, in a touch box; this powder was called ſerpentine powder, 
from the part of the match lock that held the match, denominated 
the ſerpentine. 
Tux petronel or poitrinal, according to Fauchet, was the medium 
between the harquebuſs and the piſtol. Nicot defines it in his 
dictionary, as a ſpecies of harquebuſs, ſhorter than the muſquet, 
but of a greater calibre, which on account of its great weight was 
carried on a large bauldrick, worn croſs the ſhoulders like a faſh, 
and when fired was reſted on the breaſt of the perſon who uſed it. 
| In the eſtimate of an army made in 1620, before mentioned, 
petrinells with firelocks, flaſkes, touch boxes, and caſes are charged 
as 11. 8s. each. | 5 
Tux muſquet was a heavier kind of harquebuſs, carrying alſo a 
larger ball. Sir Thomas Kellie in his Art Militaire, publiſhed 
Anno 1621, ſays, the barril of a muſquet ſhould be four feet in 
length, the bore capable of. receiving bullets twelve whereof weigh 
a pound. (c) Muſquets were ſo heavy as to require a fork called a 
reſt, (d) to ſupport them when preſented in order to fire; ſome- 
times 


une petite couliſſe de cuivre qui couvroit le baſſinet de Pamorce, ſe retiroit de deſſus le 
baſſinet. Par le mẽme mouvement le chien arme dune pierre de mine, comme le chien 
du fuſil Veſt dune pierre a fuſil, etoĩt on etat d' etre lache des que l'on tireroit avec le doigt 
la detente comme dans les piſtolets ordinaires; alors le chien tombant ſur le rouet d*acier 
faiſoit feu, & le donnoit a l' amorce. 

(c) SOME ancient muſquets carried balls of ten to the pound. 

(d) ResTs were of different lengths according to the heights of the men who were to 
uſe them, they were ſhod with ſharp iron ferrils, for ſticking them into the ground, and 
were on the march when the muſquet was ſhouldered, carried in the right hand, or hung 
upon it by means of a ſtring or loop tied under the head. 

% MusxET-reſts were uſed a long time, and in ſome places are yet, to eaſe the muſket- 
« teers in diſcharging their guns, 4nd when they ſtood centinel ; but in the late expeditions 
in moſt places of Chriſtendom, they have been found more troubleſome than helpful. 


« Amfy- 
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times theſe reſts were armed with a contrivance called a. Gries 
feather, which was a ſort of ſword blade or tuck, that iſſued from 
the ſtaff of the reſt, at the head; this being placed before the muſ- 
queteers when loading, ſerved, like the ſtakes placed before the 
archers, to keep off the cavalry: theſe preceded the uſe of the bayo- 
net; the invention of which originated in the ſoldiers ſticking 


the handles of their daggers into the muzzles of their pieces, when 


they had diſcharged all their ammunition. Muſquets were fired 


with match locks ; muſqueteers of the reign of James and Charles I. 


carried their powder in little wooden, tin or leather cylindric boxes, 
each containing one charge. 

TwELYE of theſe fixed to a belt worn over the left ſhoulder 
were called bandileers; this contrivance ſeems to have been bor- 
rowed from the Dutch or Walloons. (e) To prevent the matches from 


RE being 


«. A muſketeer in any ſudden occaſion not being well able to do his duty with muſket, 
« ſword, and reſt, eſpecially if you give him a Sweediſh feather to manage with them. 
Bockler, the engineer, ſpeaks of an inſtrument that might ſerve for both reſt and fea- 
ther, and ſuch perhaps would be very uſeful and convenient ; he would have it at the 
top as all reſts are, like a fork on the one ſide, whereof he would have an iron of one 
foot and a half long ſticking out ſharply pointed, theſe planted in the van or flanks, 
« where you expect the charge, as the Sweediſh feathers uſed to be, will ſufficiently pal- 
e liſade and defend a body of muſketeers from horſe, and upon them they may lean 
tc their muſkets when they give fire.” © Turner's Pallas Armata, p. 176. 

Tre Duke of Albemarle in his obſervations upon Military and Political Affairs, printed 
anno 1671, recommends the arming muſqueteers and dragoons, with muſquets having 
{wines feathers with the heads of reſts faſtened to them. A part of a reſt that contained 
a ſwine's feather is ſhewn in the miſcellaneous plate, it was formerly in the collection of 
the Rev. Mr. Goſtling of Canterbury. 

(e) Anp therefore thoſe ſouldiers which in our time have beene for the moſt part 
<« levied in the lowe countries, eſpecially thoſe of Artoyes and Henault, called by the 
4 general] name of Wallownes have uſed to hang about their neckes, upon a baudrick 
« or border, or at their girdles, certain pipes which they call charges, of copper and tin 
„ made with covers, which they thinke in ſkirmiſh to bee the moſt readie way. But 


the Spaniard deſpiſing that order, doth 3 uſe his flaſke.“ Davis s Art of 
War, 190 8, 
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being ſeen in the night, ſmall tubes of tin or copper, pierced. full 
of holes, were invented, it is ſaid, by a Prince of Orange, probably 
Prince Maurice : they are deſcribed. by Walhuyſen. (f) It is ne- 
ceſſary, ſays he, that every muſqueteer knows how to carry his 
match dry, in moiſt and rainy weather; that is, in his pocket; or 
in his hat, by putting the lighted match between his head and hat ; 
or by ſome other means to guard it from the weather. The muſ- 
queteer ſhould alſo have a little tin tube of about a foot long, big 
enough to admit a match, and pierced full of little holes, that he 
may not be diſcovered by his match when he ſtands centinel, or 
goes on any expedition ; this was the origin of the match-boxes, 
till lately worn by our grenadiers. 

In the eſtimate for a royal army in 1620, a muſquet with ban- 
deliers and reſt is valued at 11, os. 8d. and by the council of war 
in the 7th of Charles I. 18s. 10d. thus made out. ; 


i 8. d. 
For a new muſquet with mould, worm and ſcowrer - 15 6 
For a muſquet reſt — - = — — — 10 


For a new bandeher with twelve charges, a primer, a) 
priming wire, a bullet-bag, and a ſtrap « or belt of two + 2 6 
inches in breadth . — — — 

Tur caliver was a lighter kind of muſquet with a match- 
lock, and was made to be fired without a reſt. It ſeems either 
to have acquired its name from being of a certain approved bore 


— ä — 8 — ä 


« To a muſßetier belongs alſo a bandilier of leather, at which he ſhould have hanging 
« eleven or twelve ſhot of powder, a bag for his ball, a primer, and a cleanſer. But it 
is thirty years ago fince I ſaw-theſe laid aſide in ſome German armies ; for it is impoſ- 
« ſible for ſoldiers, eſpecially wanting cloaks (and more want cloaks than have any) to 
« keep theſe flaſhes, though well and ſtrongly made, from ſnow and rain, which ſoon ſpoils 
them and ſo makes the powder altogether uſeleſs : beſides the noiſe of them betray thoſe 
« who carry them, in all ſurprizals, anſlachts and ſudden enterprizes.” _ Turner*s Pallas 
Armata, p. 176. 

( f) L'Axr Militaire pour lafanterie, &c, par Jean Jaques de Walhauſen, principal 
Capitaine des gardes, & Capitaine de la lovable ville de Dantzig, &c, en folio, p. 136. 
Printed in 1615. | "O37 
R or 
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4 or calibre, emphatically ſtiled by way of eminence, the ca- ö 
| ;:ibre, according to that mode of expreſſion, whereby we teſtify 
our approbation of any machine or contrivance, by ſaying it, 
is the thing, or from the term * a piece of calibre,” being fe- 
4 ſtricted to thoſe not under a certain bore; juſt as the appel- 

| | | lation of a horſe of fize, is confined to a tall horſe not leſs than 
1 $ Hfteen hands high, although every other horſe is undoubtedly 

| a horſe of ſize, either great or ſmall. From calibre it was cor- 
| rupted to caliver. That this was in ſome meaſure the caſe, we 
=_ learn from Edmund York, an officer who had ſerved in the 
| | V9 Low-countries, and was employed - by Queen Elizabeth to drill 
1 he militia of London, at the time theſe kingdoms were threat- 
| 
| 
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ened with the Spaniſh Invaſion. * I remember,” ſays he, when 
50 | «« was firſt brought up in Piemont, in the countie of Briſacks 
| << regiment of Old Bandes, we had our particular calibre of 
| <© harquebuſe to our regiment, both for that one bullet ſhould ] 
« ſerve all the harquebuſes of our regiment, as for that our Co- 
lonel ſhould not be deceived of his arms; of which word cal- 
_ libre come firſt that unapt term, we uſe to call a harquebuſe 
9 « a calliver, which 1s the height of the bullet and not of the 
i piece. Before the battle of Moungunter, the Princes of the 
1 te religion cauſed ſeveral thoufand harquebuſes to be made, all of 
1 «© one calibre, which was called Harquebuſe du calibre de Mon- 
5 * fieur le Prince; ſo I think ſome man, not underſtanding French, 
*« brought hither the name of the keight of the bullet of the 
« piece, which word calibre is yet continued with our good ca- 
* nonters (g).“ Sir John Smith (h) gives the following definition 
of a caliver, which ſeems rather to fall in with my ſecond conjec- 
ture. His words are, * It is ſuppoſed by many that the weapon 
* called a caliver is another thing than a harquebuſe ; whereas, 
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(g) MaiTLanD's Hiſtory of London, vide Artillery. 
{b) Sis John Smith's Confutation of Capt. Berwick, MSS. No. 4685. B. Muſeums. 
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* in troth, it is not; but only a harquebuſe; ſavinge, that it is 


«« of greater circuite, or bullet, than the other is of; wherefore 
* the Frenchman doth call it a peece de calibre; which is as much 
« as to ſaie, a peece of bigger circuite.” From this it ſeems, as 
if a caliver was a harquebuſe of a certain calibre, or bore, larger 
than that of the common ones. That-it was leſs and lighter than 
a muſquet is evident, from its being fired without a reſt, (i) as is 
ſhewn in a Military Treatiſe containing the exerciſe of the muſ- 
quet, caliver, and pike, with. figures finely engraved by J. de 
Gheyn. The explanations were originally in Dutch, but were 
tranſlated into Engliſh, and printed with the ſame plates for the 
uſe of King Charles I. 

Prekx, in his Deſiderata Curioſa, has preſerved the price of a ca- 
liver and its accoutrements, as paid in Queen Elizabeth's time 
by the Sheriff of Lancaſhire, anno 1584, for the uſe of recruits 
raiſed for the Iriſh ſervice; which was, the caliver furniſhed with 
flaſke and touche box, laces and moulds,” thirteen ſhillings and 
ſixpence. 

Ix an eſtimate made 18th James I. anno 1620, of the expences 
of a royal army of thirty thouſand men, intended to be ſent 
into the Palatinate; (k) a caliver with bandaleers is valued at 
fourteen ſhillings and ten pence. | 
A CURRIER was another kind of piece farmerly uſed, chiefly 
I believe in ſieges. Very little is ſaid of it by military writers. It 


— 
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(i) Tris is confirmed by a paſſage in Shakeſpeare, where Falſtaff, reviewing his re- 
cruits, ſays of Wart, a poor weak underſized fellow, Put me a caliver into Wart's 
hands,“ &c. meaning that, although Wart is unfit for a muſketteer, yet if armed with 
a lighter piece he may do good ſervice. 

(K) Tris eſtimate was made by a committee conſiſting of the Earls of Oxenford, 
Eſſex and Leiceſter : Viſcount Wilmot; Lords Danvers and Caufield; Sir Ed. Cecil and 
Sir Richard Morriſon, Kats. and-Capt. John Bingham, which met at the Old Council 
Chamber, in Whitehall. Their report is in the Britiſh Muſeum among the Harleian 


MSS. marked 5109 ; the army propoſed was to conſiſt of 25,000 foot, 5,000 horſe, and 
twenty pieces of artillery. 


18 


* 
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is once or twice mentioned in Lord Wentworth's Letter to Queen 
Mary, reſpecting the fiege of Calais, among ſtate-papers, pub- 
hſhed by Lord Hardwick. | 

Fyen the following paſſages in Sir John Smith 8 anita debrRehis 
on the writings of Capt. Berwick, (I) it appears, that a currier Was 
of the ſame calibre and ſtrength as a harquebuſs, but had a 
longer barrel. His words are but yet in one thinge his lack 
* of conſideracion is to be noted, add that is, that he doth make 
« no diſtinction nor difference betwixt a currier and a harque- 
*© buze, in the which he 1s greatly deceived; for in thoſe there is 
as great or more difference betwixt a currier of warre and a 
„ harquebuze, in the length of cannon, and for ſhooting, as there 
is betwixt a harquebuze and a mouſquet, which I perceive by 


his writing he doth not conſider of, and therefore doe over- 


« paſſe the ſame.” And in another place“ fo hkewiſe—of a 


* harquebuze and a currier, both renforced backward as they 


* ought to be, and of one caliver heighthe of bullet; and the 
ce currier in reſpect of the greate lengthe, muſt have a greater 
« advantage and quantitie of powder to appulſe and impulſe the 
e bullet to his fardeſt object marke within point blanke; then 
* the harquebuze to impulſe his bullet to his furdeſt object marke; 
« and all this in reſpect to the different lengthes of the pieces, 
„ being in the reſt of one caliver and renforced alike.” 
MARKHAM, in his Souldiers Accidence, publiſhed in 1648, 
p. 37, mentions a kind of piece I do not recollect to have met 
with elſewhere, which he calls a dragon; and, in his direction 
for arming the dragon, thus deſcribes it: * And for offenſive 
* arms they have a fayre dragon fitted with an iron work to be 
carried in a belt of leather, which is buckled over the right 
© ſhoulder, and under the left arm; having a turnell of iron 
« with a ring through which the piece runneth up and downe, 


(1) HARLEIAN MSS, No. 4685. 


and 
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« and theſe dragons are ſhort pieces, of ſixteen inches the barrel, 
and full muſquet bore, with firelocks or ſnaphaunces.”. (m) 


Wirz this weapon I ſhall cloſe the deſcription of armour and 


arms, and next endeavour to point out the various changes they 
have undergone, whether occaſioned by ſtatutes, royal ordonnan- 


ces, or other cauſes, with the dates when thoſe changes happened. 


For the convenience of artiſts, I ſhall alſo deſcribe the armour and 
weapons, with which the different kinds of ſoldiers ſhould be re- 
preſented at the three following periods, viz. about the time of 
Henry II. the reign of Henry VI. and that of Charles II. 

Arno the particular kinds of armour- and weapons uſed 
by the Engliſh, about the time of the Norman invaſion, is not de- 
ſcribed by any writer of that time; yet it is certain, they were de- 
fenſively armed, and even heavily, for which we have the teſti- 
mony of Ingulphus ; who relates that in the year 1063; King Ed- 


ward having ſent an army, under the command of Harrold; Earl of 


the Weſt Saxons, againſt the Welch, that General obſerving his 


men were unable from the weight of their armour to overtake the 


enemy, who having committed their depredations ſuddenly retired, 
cauſed them to uſe armour of boiled, or jacked leather, and other 


light defences. That the heavy armour here mentioned was of 


mail, there is every reaſon to believe; mail was a contrivance of 
very great antiquity, it was known to the Saxons, and worn by 
their princes and great men; (n) it was alſo uſed by the Danes, 
and conſidering. the vicinity. of the kingdoms of England and 
France, and the conſtant intercourſe between them, might be im- 


(m) Tux piece derived its name from the ſpecies of ſoldiers, by whom it was carried, 
who to this day are in France, called and ſpelt dragons, and were from the celerity of their 
movements, compared to the fabulous monſter of that name. Dragons or dragoons were 
originally not conſidered as cavalry, but only as infantry mounted for the ſake of being 


| ſpeedily tranſported from one place to another. The ſnap haunce is the Dutch name for 


the preſent locks uſed to our pieces. | 
(n) Mail is mentioned in the Will of Prince Æthelſtan, p. 32. note r. 


1 ported, 
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ll ported, or the art of making it acquired by Engliſh workmen. 
7 The Engliſh had alſo helmets and ſhields; their offenſive weapons 
oy were the ſpear, the ſword, and the battle ax, the bowe was not 
then in general uſe. 

Tur defenſive armour of a Norman knight, about this time and 
long after the conqueſt, conſiſted of a Helmet, a Haw berk, or complete 
ſuit of Mail, the Gambeſon, the Plaſtron, and Sur Coat of Arms; 
this laſt was a looſe garment of ſilk or ſattin lined, and frequently 
embroidered, much in form reſembling a carter's frock, but with- 
out ſleeves, and reaching only to the middle of the thigh.” 

Taz helmets then chiefly worn were either of a conical, or a py- 
ramidical figure open before, the latter having a ſmall plate, or 
naſal of iron or braſs, projecting over the noſe to defend it from 
the ſtroke of a broad ſword. William the conqueror is repre- 
ſented with the conical helmet, on two of his great ſeals publiſhed 
by Sandford. (o) Many of the principal figures in the Bayeux ta- 
peſtry have pyramidical helmets, with the naſals beforementioned. 
William, earl of Mellent and Worceſter, who lived in the middle 
of the_ 12th century, 1s alſo repreſented in a pyramidical helmet 
and naſal; (p) theſe as well as moſt of the other helmets of that 
time, appear to be generally worn over hoods of mail, which 
guarded the neck. (q) | 

 AnoTnzR kind of helmet ſeems ſhortly after to have been in 
faſhion, both in England and France; its form was nearly that 
of a cylinder, and ſometimes of a truncated cone, the baſe up- 


(o) Sas thoſe helmets, fig. 1 and 2, plate , and ſeveral others here mentioned. 

(p) Sex fig. 3, plate g. 

(g) Wren the wearer of one of theſe sen helmets had occafion to drink, or 
wiſhed to uncover his face, to breathe freely or converſe, it was effected by thruſting back 


the helmet, nap dance eons coo 
of this may be ſeen in the Bayeux tapeſtry. 


wards, 
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wards, both were flat on the top. Theſe flat helmets, Montfau- 
con ſays, were in uſe during the age of St. Louis, (r) but being 
ſoon after left off were never revived. (s) Indeed, as he juſtly 
obſerves, it was the worſt form that could have been adopted, as 
a ſtroke of a ſword or mace would fall with its full force on that 
flat ſurface; whereas on a conical or pyramidical helmet both thoſe 
weapons would either glance off, or act obliquely. Many of our 
kings, great barons, and knights, are repreſented on their coins, 
ſeals and tombs with theſe cylindric headpieces. On them kings 
wore their crowns, which originally were meant as diſtingiſhing 
heimets, and great men different ornaments and devices; from 
behind them there ſometimes hung a kind of ſtreamer called a 
ſouleret. (t) | 

Tux ſhields uſed at this period by the cavalry were large, trian- 
gular and convex, their weapons were the ſword, rr, and long 
bow. 

Tux horſes of the knights when equipped for war, were barded 
with iron or jacked leather to defend them from wounds; for, as the 
laming or killing a horſe would effectually render the knight unfit for 
ſervice, that would undoubtedly be always attempted; but as on the 
contrary, at tournaments, it was againſt the laws of chivalry to 
ſtrike a horſe, they were on thoſe occaſions, and in ſolemn pro- 
ceſſions or entries, capariſoned or covered with ſilk or velvet bards, 
embroidered with armorial bearings or other ornaments. 

Tux infantry wore Coats of Mail, Aketons and open Bacinets. 


(r) Monarcn. France. 1 (s) St. Louis died 1270, he was contemporary with 
Henry III. ſome of theſe flat helmets laſted in England till the reign of Edward II. at 
leaſt are to be ſeen on tombs of that date. 

[t) ALTHovGn the conical, pyramidical, and cylindric helmets were chiefly worn 
about the twelfth century ; yet there were ſome of a different ſhape. John, ſon of 
Richard I. afterwards King John, is repreſented on his great ſeal in Sandford, with a round 


helmet, like thoſe of more modern _ it is open before except the covering of a naſal. 
See it fig. 4. p. 9. 
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72 I ²˙ . 
They had ſhields ſome round, and ſome ſquare, and made of hurdles 
covered with leather; ſome of the round ſhields were remarkably 
conical, (u) and armed with a projecting ſpike: their weapons were 
ſwords, ſpears, clubs, battle-axes, and the long bow. 

Tu armour and weapons in uſe at the time of Edward 1. 
may be collected from the ſtatute. of Wincheſter, made the -13th 
of that reign, where the particular ſpecies for every rank' are 
ſpecified. 

By this ſtatute every man having lands of the value of fifteen 
pounds, (x) and chattels of forty marks, was bound to keep a 
haubergeon, an iron head piece called a chapel, a ſword, a dagger, 
and a horſe. Thoſe poſſeſſing ten pounds in land, and twenty 
ſhillings in chattels, a haubergeon, chapel of iron, ſword and 
dagger. Perſons having an hundred ſhillings in land, were to keep 
a doublet, (y) a chapel of iron, a ſword and dagger. Such as 
had from forty ſhillings in land to any ſum leſs than an hundred 
ſhillings, a ſword, (z) bow and arrows, and a dagger. Perſons poſ- 
ſeſſing leſs than forty ſhillings land to keep faulchions, gilarmes, 
daggers, and other inferior weapons; thoſe who had only chattels 
under the value of twenty marks, to have ſwords, Caggers, and 
other inferior weapons. In this regulation there are two remark- 
able circumſtances, one that the horſeman 1s not armed with a 
lance, and the other that a ſhield is not mentioned, either for him, 
or thoſe of the inferior degrees; theſe regulations were, 1t 1s true, 
made more with a view to the preſervation of the internal peace 
of the kingdom againſt ſudden commotions, than for the regular 


(u) SEvERAL ſpecimens of theſe may be ſeen in the Bayeux tapeſtry, the PTR 
ſhields of later times were frequently concave. 

(x) Tux ſtatute does not explain whether the annual value is meant, or that of the 
fee ſimple. I (y) PourPorxNT, a haqueton, or jacket of defence. 

(2) Tnosk who were to keep bows and arrows might have them out of the foreſt; 
a review of theſe arms to be made twice a year by two conſtables out of every hundred, 
who were to report the defaulters to the juſtices, and they to preſent them to the king. 


purpoſes 


* 
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purpoſes of war; they were, however, oecaſionally to ſerve for 
both; the lance and ſhield were among the arms directed to be 
kept by the country people in France, as is ſhewn by the verſes in 
the note below, quoted by Fauchet, from an ancient poem written 
about the time of St. Louis, called the furniture of a villain, or 
Maes, (a) 

Tur hawberk and haubergeon long continued almoſt the ſole 
defenſive armout of this country, the firſt material change that 
happened reſpecting it was the introduction of plate armour, that 
is, armour compoſed of plates of iron, rivetted together; but as 
this change was not brought about by the mandate of the ſovereign, 
or any publick ordonance or regulation, it naturally took place 
but ſlowly, and by degrees; a ſtriking proof of this may be gathered 
from an entry in our public records, whence we learn that plate 


armour was known in England two years (b) before the ſtatute of 
Wincheſter was enacted ; yet by that ſtatute, the uſe of the hau- 


bergeon was directed, beſides which, many monuments and ſeals 


ſhew 


(a) Sr le convient armer U Puis ait fon viel Eſcu 


Por la terre garder A la parrois pendu. 
Coterel & Haunet A ſon coP le doit pendre, 
Et Macue & Guibet, Pour la terre deffendre 
Arc & lance enfumee Quand il vient Oſt banie. 
Quil nait ſoin de meſlee | 

Avec lui ait couchice 

Leſpee enroũillee, &c. , 


(b) From an entry in the Eſcheat roll of the 11th of Edward I. quoted in Blount's 
Tenures, it appears that Painell de Chaworth was found ſeized of four hundred acres of 
land in Eaſt Gaveſton, in the county of Berks, held by the ſervice of finding a knight 


armed in plate armour in the king's army, * it ſhould be in the territory of Kidwel- 
ley, in Wales. 


Ir the ſuit of Armour ſhewn in the tower (ſee plate 14.) was really what it is ſaid to 
have been, that is, the Armour of John de Courcy, Earl of Ulſter in Ireland, brought 
with him to the tower; it will prove that plate armour was in ule as early as 1204, 
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ſhew that the general uſe of mail armour continued long after that 
period, and that it was even uſed with the plate armour. (c) | 
Two reaſons probably conſpired to check the progreſs of this 
innovation, one, the great price of a ſuit of plate armour, which 
therefore could .be purchaſed only by men of fortune; 'the other, 
that attachment which moſt men have for their ancient cuſtoms 
and faſhions, and the great reluctance with which they exchange 
them for new inventions. Fauchet ſays, this change happened in 
the year 1330; father Daniel does not entirely ſubſcribe to that 
opinion. (d) Plate armour was, however, completely introduced 


both here and in France about the middle of the fourteenth 


century. . 

Ir ſeems moſt likely that the exchange of the hawberk for plate 
armour, was firſt occaſioned by the inſufferable heat and incum- 
brance of the former, and its appendages; for though the plate 


armour was undoubtedly heavier than the hawberk, (e) it was 


by no means ſo ſweltering and cumberſome, the heat of the gam- 


L 


the date of his confinement; indeed, it is moſt probable, that plate armour was known 
and uſed by princes and great men from the time of the Romans ; but not commonly 
adopted. | 

(c) Mais was never intirely left off, ſleeves and guſſets of mail were worn long after 
the common uſe of plate armour, Many ancient knights ſeem to have worn a- ſhirt of 
mail under their cuiraſſes, as in their figures on monuments, it is ſeen both below their 
taſſets and round their necks, ſerving in the place of a gorget, Mail is recommended by 
ſome military writers. as late as the middle of the 16th century. 5 

d) Tour ces faits prouvent que ce changement d' armure & du Hauber à quoi ſucceda 
Parmure fait de pur fer, commenca au plutard ſous Phillipe Le Bel; & il eſt vrai auſſi que 
ſous Phillipe de Valois Parmure de fer fut preſque ſeul en uſage. Froiſſart que je viens 
de citer, qui vivoit ſous le Regne de ce prince, & qui a Ecrit Vhiftoire de ce tems la, ne 
fait gueres mention de Haubers, & ne parle par tout que des armures de fer. P. Daniel 
Hiſt. de la Mil. Franc. vol. 1. p. 396. | 

(e) Tux weight of a complete ſuit of proof Armour is from ſixty to ſeventy five 
pounds, the weight of Mr. Green's hawberk, helmet included, is only thirty five pounds, 
See plate 21. ; 


beſon 
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beſon and ſur coat alone, without reckoning the plaſtron and haw- 
berk, were more than a man could well bear in the throng and 
duſt of an engagement, particularly in ſummer, and indeed we 
read of more than one inſtance of knights Seng ſuffocated in 
their armour, 

AnoTutR innovation of an inferior kind, but prior in its date, 


aroſe from the reintroduction or revival of the croſs bow, which 
had been for ſome time laid aſide, in obedience to a decree of the 


ſecond Lateran council held in 1139, (f) afterwards confirmed by 
Pope Innocent III. 

Tr1s weapon was again introduced into our armies by King 
Richard I. who being {lain with a quarrel ſhot from one of 


them, at the ſiege of the caſtle of Chaluz in Normandy, it was- 
conſidered as a judgment from Heaven inflicted upon him for his 


impiety. (g). 


Tux croſs bow is by ſome ſaid to be of Sicihan origin, others 


aſcribe the invention of it to the Cretans; it is ſuppoſed to have been 
introduced into France by ſome of the firſt cruſaders. The croſs bow 


is mentioned by the Abbe Suger in the life of Louis le Gros, as being 


(f) ARTEM illam mortiferam & Deo odibilem balliſtariorum & ſagittariorum adverſus 
Chriſtianos & Catholicos exerceri de cætero ſub anathemate prohibemus. Can. 29. 

Tuts prohibition was obſerved under the reign of Louis the Young, and in the begin- 
ning of that of Philipe Auguſte, but afterwards no regard was paid to it, neither in France 


nor in England, notwithſtanding that Innocent III. had renewed it, and again recom- 


mended the obſervance of it. 


(g) GviLLiaume le Breton, relating the death of this king, puts the following into 
the mouth of Atropos one of the Parcæ. L. 5. Philipid. | 


Hac volo, non alia Richardum morte perire 
Ut qui Franci genis balliſtæ primitus uſum 
Tradidit, ipſe ſui rem primitus experiatur, - 
Quamque alios docuit, in ſe vim ſentiat artis. 


uſed 
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uſed by that prince in the beginning of his reign (h). Louis le 
Gros aſcended the throne of France in the year 1108, he was 
contemporary with king Henry 1. x 

VersTEGAn ſeems to attribute the introduction of the ctoſs 
bow into England to the Saxons under Hengiſt and Horſa, but 
cites no authority to ſupport that ſuppoſition. In a print re- 
preſenting the landing of thoſe generals, the foremoſt of them is 
delineated with a croſs bow on his ſhoulder, of this print the 
author ſays, ** And becauſe theſe noble gentlemen were the firſt 
* bringers in, and conductors of the anceſtors of Engliſhmen 
ee into Britaine, from whence unto their poſterity the poſeſſion 
* of the countrey hath enſued, I thought fit here in pourtraiture 
* to ſet down their firſt arrivall, therewithall to ſhewe the man- 
© ner of the apparell which they wore, the weapons which they 
* uſed, and the banner or enſign firſt by them there ſpred in the 
“ field.” (i) Some writers ſay, William the Conqueror had crols 


| bows in his army at the battle of Haſtings, 


AFTER the revival of this weapon by Richard I. it was much 
uſed in our armies. In the liſt of forces raiſed by King Edward IT. 
againſt the Scots, anno 1322, the croſs bow men make the 


ſecond article in the enumeration of the different kinds of ſoldiers 
of which it conſiſted (K). 


(h) Sex Pere Daniel. Hiſt. de la Mil. Fr. vol. 1. p. 425. 
| (i) ResTITUTION of decayed intelligence, p. 117. 

(k) TrruLUs de vadiis tam peditum, baliſtariorum, lanceatorum & ſagittariorum An- 
gliæ, Walliæ & Vaſcon; quam quorundam hominum ad arma et hobelariorum, retentorum 
ad vadia domini Regis Edwardi, filii Regis Edwardi in Guerra Scotiæ & alibi, a primo 
die Maii, anno quinto decimo, uſque Septimum diem Julii anno regni ejuſdem, ſexto 
decimo, finiente tempore. Rogeri de Waltham tunc cuſtodis, et Roberti de Baldok tunc 
contra- rotulatoris Garderobæ. MSS. in the library of Tho. Aſtle, eſq. 


Tux 


de la Warre is recorded as being croſs: bow bearer to Henry III. 
and diverſe manors, lands and tenements were held by finding 


croſs bows, ſtrings, or the materials for making them, for our 


different kings. (I) King Henry VII. uſed frequently to exerciſe 


himſelf in ſhooting with the croſs bow for wagers, ſeveral ſums + 
loſt by him to his courtiers are entered in the book belonging to 


the remembrancers office, before quoted. Notwithſtanding which 
a ſtatute was made in the 19th year of that king's reign forbidding 


the uſe of croſs bows, as tending to leſſen the practiſe of * . 


wen the long bow. (m) | 
Tux croſs: bow continued to be generally uſed in our armies, 


even ſo late as the year 1572, when Queen Elizabeth, in a treaty. 


with King Charles IX. of France, engaged to furniſh him with 
ſix thouſand men, armed part with long bows and part with 
croſs bows. And in the attack of the iſle of Rhee by the Eng- 


liſh, anno 1627, ſome croſs bows were ſtill ſaid to be in that 


army. (n) 
Taz, croſs bow makers uſed to exerciſe themſelves and try 


their weapons at the popinjoy or artificial parrot, in a field called 


Taſſel cloſe, in London, from the number of thiſtles growing 


there, this was afterwards hired by the Artillery Company, and is 


called the Old Artillery Ground (o). Croſs bows were uſed by 
the fraternity of St. George (p). pe Tb 97 
= | | 4 | SIR- 


— — _ * _— — —— 


(1) Sex Blount's Tenures, a new edition of which with many curious illuſtrations has 
been lately publiſhed by Mr. Jofiah Beckwith. | (m) RasTELLs Stat. 19 H. 7. c. 4. 

(n) THE monthly wages of a croſs bowe maker, a yeoman and groom of the eroſſe 
bowes are charged in the expences of Henry VIII. an. 38. in the curious MSS. in the 
Remembrancer's office, the firſt 108. 4d. the ſecond 208. 8d. the third 108. 4d. And in 
the hiſtory of the firſt fourteen years of King James I. among the artificers of the ord- 
nance, is Rodger Choven croſs bowe maker with a fallery of 4d: per diem. 

(o) SER Maitland's Hiſtory of London. 

* Tus * * e. Hen. 8.) having reſtrained the annual cuſtom of the city watch, 
U | owing 
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81x John Smith ſays (q) he ſaw many large erofs bows in the 
armoury of the grand maſter of Maltha, = in thoſe of many 
princes in Germany, ſuch as no armour nor target could reſiſt, al- 
though capable of turning a muſket ball, ſhooting quarrels of ſuch 
bigneſs with ſquare tempered heads, ſome of them three inches 
| Jong. 

Tux ſhield, although it was not entirely relinquiſhed ſo long 
as the uſe of the long and croſs baws continued, ſeems to have 
undergone ſame alteration in its form, the triangular or heater 
ſhield gradually giving place to thoſe of a circular or rectangular 
figure; ſhields were firſt left off by the cavalry ; they were, how- 
ever uſed in the army of king Edward I. at the ſiege of Karlaverok 


in the year 1300 (r). 
Ms. 


owing to its great expence, endeavoured to preſerve the manly exerciſe of ſhooting, by 
granting a charter to the company of Archers, who were called the fraternity of St. George, 
by which they had the power to uſe and exerciſe ſhooting at all manner of marks, as well 
in the city as ſuburbs, with long bows, croſs bows, and hand guns, with theſe clauſes, 
that in caſe any perſons were ſhot or ſlain in theſe ſports by an arrow ſhot by one of theſe 


archers, the ſhooter was not to be ſued or moleſted, if he had immediately before the ſhot 


uſed the common word faff. The chieftain of theſe archers was called prince Arthur, 
and the reſt of them his knights; the principal place of exerciſing this fport was Mile 
End, where they were frequently honoured with the preſence of the king himſelf. Chame 
berlain's Hift. of London, p. 192. || (q) Sis John Smith's Confutation of Captain 
Barwick MSS. No. 4685. Harl. Collect. Britiſh Muſeum, 


(r) Loxs i peuſt on revoir, 

Auſſi eſpes pieres chaoior; 
Com fi on en deuſt poudrer, 
E chapeaus et heaumes offronder, 

| Ecus et targes depeſcier, 
* in another place 
25 Car meinte targe freſchement, 

Peinte, et guarnie richement, 


— 
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Ma. Pennant in his journey to 8nowden, ſpeaking of Wales 
in the time of Henry IV. ſays, as a proof of the high value of 
arms, and that we had few manufactures of that kind; a two- 
handed ſword was valued at ten ſhillings, a one-handed at fix 
ſhillings and eight-pence, and a ſteel buckler at two ſhillings and 
_ eight-pence : but what is very ſingular, a bow which themſelves 
could make, was valued at 3 * — an arrow at ſix- 
pence (s). | 

A sor of ſhields were worn hy the Scots at the battle of 


Muſſelborough, the 1ft of Edward VI. which Paton thus deſcribes, _ 


« Nye this place of Onſet, whear the Scottes at their runninge 
te away had let fall their weapons (as I ſayd) thear found we beſyde 
* their common manner of armour, certeyn nice inſtruments for 
„ war (as we thought) and they were nue boardes endes cut of, 
© being aboute a foote in breadth and half a yarde in lengthe, 
« havyng on the inſyde handels made very cunningly of two cordes 
« endes;- theſe, a God's name, wear their targettes againe the 
te ſhot of our ſmall artillerie, for they wear not able to hold canon. 
« And with theſe found we great rattels ſwellyng bygger than the 
«© belly of a pottle pot, covered with old parchment, or dooble 
ge papers, ſmall ſtones put into them to make noys, and ſet upon 
the ende of a ſtaff of more than two ells long, and this was 
their fyne devyſe to fray our horſes, when our horſemen ſhoulde 
e cum at them. Howbeit, becauſe the ryders were no babyes, 
* nor the horſes no colts: they could neyther duddle the t'one, 
e nor fray the toother, ſo that the pollecye was as witles as their 
« -powr forceles.” | 


els P — — — 


1 * — * 


Meinte heaume et meint chapeau burni, 
Meint riche gamboiſon guarni, 
De foie et Cadas et cotoun 
En lour venue veiſt on. 
Siege of Karlaverok MSS. Bib. Cotton Caligula A, XVIII. 
(s) Journey to Snowden, p. 86. 
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deurs nouvellement mis en lumiere, imprimé anno 1618. 
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AmoNnGc the artificers f in the pay of Henry vill. in the 38th 


year of his reign, 1s a buckler maker, Geffrey Bromfield, whoſe 


quarters wages are there charged 15s. ad. (t) Shields or bucklers 
ſeem to have been uſed in affrays and private quarrels by perſons 


in the civil line, as late as the reigns of Elizabeth and King 


James I. Dugdale records an order made in the Temple in the 
iſt of Queen Elizabeth, that no fellow of that ſociety ſhould wear 
any ſword or. buckler, or cauſe either to be born after him into the 
town under the penalty of three ſhillings and four- pence for the 
firſt time; ſix ſhillings and eight-pence for the ſecond, and expul- 
fion from the ſociety for the third. (u) George Silver mentioning 
an affray that happened between an Engliſh and an Italian fencing- 
maſter, ſays, the former was armed with a ſword and buckler, 
the latter with a two handed ſword. (x) The common appellation : 
fox a quarrelſome or fighting fellow about that period, was a ſwaſh- 
bugkler, that is, a breaker or claſher of bucklers. (y)) 
MauRice, prince of Orange, was a great advocate for the 
ſhield, and even attempted to revive the uſe of it. His company 


of Dutch guards were armed with targets and roundels, and he. 


formed a regular plan of exerciſe-for them. A bock in folio, 
containing all the motions for both, finely engraved, and accom- 
panied with explanations in French, was publiſhed by his order 
anno 1618. (2) 5 


Ene — „* —_— 


+ (t) MSS. in the Remembrancers Office. | (u) Ducparz's Origin. Jurid. p. 345. 


(x) GeorGe Silver's Paradoxes of Defence. N. B. The copy here quoted wants 
the title and date. || (y) PHities in his New World of Words defines, to ſwaſh, to 
make fly. about ; to claſh, or make a noiſe with ſwords; and a ſwaſh-buckler, a vain 
glorious ſword player or fencer, a meer braggadochoe, a vapouring fellow. 

(2) Lx Maniement d'Armes de Naſſau avecq Rondelles, piques eſpees & targes, repre- 
ſentez par figures ſelon le nouveau ordere du tres illuſtre, prince Maurice .de Naſſau, &c. 
&c. par Adam van Breen, avec inſtruction par eſeript pour tous cappitaines & comman- 
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Tut target and broad ſword were the favourite arms of the 
Scotch highlanders, as late as the year 1746, and even after; for 
I remember many private men of the old highland. regiment in 
Flanders in the years 1747 and 1748, armed with targets, which 
though no part of their uniform they were permitted to carry. 
| SwoRDs and bucklers were anciently borne before great military 
officers, as inſignia of their dignity ; thoſe carried before King Ed- 


ward III. in France, are ſhewn in Weſtminſter abbey. - The ſhield 
born before the commandant of the forces on board the Spaniſh 
Armada is preſerved in the tower, and a ſword was borne before 


the biſhop of Norwich as commander of the troops, with which 
he indented to ſerve King Richard II. (a) Moſt of the ornamented 
metal ſhields, and many of the very large ſwords, were deſigned 
for this uſe. 

TE application of gunpowder to prejectile engines at firſt 
cauſed little or no alteration in the article of defenſive armour, 
ſince none could be made ſo ſtrong as to reſiſt a cannon ball, and 
the number of men who carried hand guns, for a long time, bore 


a very ſmall proportion to thoſe armed with other weapons; that 


uſual predilection for ancient uſages operating in this inſtance fo 
ſtrongly againft the admiſſion of theſe new weapons, that tho” artil- 
lery was, as it is ſaid, uſed at the battle of Creſſy, fought in the 
year 1346; the general introduction of ſmall arms was not thorough- 


ty eftabliſhed in England, at the time the kingdom was threatened | 


with an invaſion by the Spaniſh Armada in 1588; a period of more 
than two hundred and forty years. (b) 


— I CEE — _> : . 
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(a) SE the rolls of Parliament, 7. R. II. 

(b) ALTHouGn the invention of gunpowder and its application to artillery and ſmall 
arms have been commonly ſuppoſed modern diſcoveries, there is great reaſon to believe 
they have both been very long known to, and uſed by the Chineſe; and other Eaſtern peo- 
ple, Artillery is mentioned in the Gentoo code of Laws, ſuppoſed of very high anti- 

X quity 
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In the 41ſt of Edward III. A. D. 1368, both plate and mail 
armour were worn, as may be gathered from the following inſtance 
recorded in Rymer. Thomas de Erſkine, and James the heir of 
William Douglas, of Degliemont, being engaged to fight a duel, 
according to the laws of Scotland, obtained a licence from King 
Edward directed to all ſheriffs, mayors, &c. to provide themſelves 
with the following armour and weapons in London. Thomas de 
Erſkine, a pair of plates, (c) a bacinet, a pair of braſers, (d) 
quiſſets (e) greeves, a chafron for a horſe, a dagger, a long ſword, 
a ſhort ſword, and a pair of iron gauntlets. James Douglas, a 
pair. of plates, a haubergeon,. a pair of ſteel gauntlets, a helmet, 
a pair of braſers and long armour, and covering for two horſes ; 


two daggers, and. the head of a lance, with other armour for the 
ſaid duel. (f) 


TAE 


quity ; and our countryman, Friar Bacon, who lived before Bartholdus Swartz, particu- 
larly recites the compoſition of gunpowder, and ſays he learned it from a Greek writer, 


This invention, although by Milton, and other poets and writers, aſcribed to the devil, 


was without doubt a moſt fortunate diſcovery for mankind, and has greatly leſſened the 
ſlaughter and miſeries of war. Formerly when men.engaged hand to hand, they were ſa 
intermingled that the only criterion of victory was the having no more of the enemy to 
kill; the duration of ſieges has alſo been conſiderably ſhortened ſince the uſe of gunpowder 
and artillery, by which the lives of many millions have been ſaved, who would other- 
wiſe have periſhed by hardihips or diſeaſe, commonly in ſieges more fatal than the ſword, 

(e) BRRAsT and back plates. | (d) BRASERS for the arms. (e) Qu1sseTs fot 
the thighs. 

(f) As ſome ſtatutes in the reign of Edward III. and Richard II. regard armour, an ab- 
ſtract of them is here given. By the 2d of Ed. III. No perſon to ride armed, either by 
night or day in fairs, markets (nor in the preſence of the juſtices or other miniſters) upon 
pain to forfeit their armour to the king, and their bodies to priſon at the King 3 
pleaſure. | 

-th of Richard II. chap. 13. None ſhall ride with harneſs contra 2d Ed. III. nor 
with launcegays, © the which launcegays be clerely put out within the faid realm as a 


« thing prohibited by our Lord the King, 131 pain of forfeiture of the ſaid launcegays, 
tc armour, and other harneſs,” 


aſt. | 
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Tux common armour for the infantry was in this, as in the 
preceding reigns, the Aketon and Baſſinet. Men thus equipped re- 
ceived a penny per diem more pay than thoſe * defenſive 
armour. (g) An | 
Tux armour worn about the time of King Henry VII. by. both 
| barons and knights, is deſcribed in an ancient manuſcript in the 
college of arms already quoted, (h) and as the camp equipage 
then deemed neceſſary for perſons of thoſe ranks are alfo there 
ſpecified, they are here tranſcribed at length, ſerving to ſhew the 
monſtrous quantity of baggage and number of ſervants of different 
denominations, with which our ancient armies were encumbered. 


Extract from a MSS. L. 8. fol. 85. in the Coll. of Arms. 


Tu' apparell for the feld for a baron in his ſouvereyn com- 
peny, or for a baneret, or a ryche bacheler 

Oon whyte harneſſe complette w* 2 hed peces according. 

ITEM, 2 peyre of lege harnefle. 

ITEM, 2 peyre of gauntelets. 1 * 

Ir EM, a peyre of brygandyrons w* foldes and flanchardes and 
ſtandards. 

ITEM, 1 axe. 

ITEM, 1 holebarte. 

ITEM, 1 ſpere. 

ITEM, a armyne ſwerde. 


= 
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21ſt. of Richard II. a confirmation of this ſtatute under the former penalties, with the 
additional ones of fine and impriſonment, excepting the king's officers and miniſters in 
doing their offices. In this a& is moreover added, that no lord, knight, nor other, little 
nor great, ſhall go nor ride by night nor day armed, nor bear ſallet nor ſkull of iron. 

(g) Roctr de Waltham's account of the army ſent to Scotland, 1322. | 

(h) Sex note z. p. 48. this MSS. is ſuppoſed to have been written about the time 
of Richard III. or Henry VII. 


Ir EM, 
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ITEM, a dager. 
Ir EM, 2 peyre of armyng oder. 
Ir EM, cayffs breches. 
ITEM, a peyre of cofres for the harneys or e i 
Ixx M, garnyſhe for your ſallat or elemet w* your devyſe for 
the creſt. 

Ir EM, a ſumpter hors for the armory. 

Ir EM, 2 or 3 courſers. | 
ITEM, a large amylyng hors to hymſelffe armed byſydes an 
hakeney or tweyne for to ryde at pleaſ“. 

As for traper demy trapers of your armes, or of Seynt George, 
or of oder deyſe, or bardes peynted, hyt is more n than 
neceſſary. 

ITEM, to remember hors herncf of velvet 6f ledd", or of 1 

ſmethes werke. 
Also change of ſadell for your courſers, ſum covered w* leder 
and ſum . velvet; item, for your hakeneys w* harneſſe according. 
Item, ſtuffe.of harſhouſes 12, and ſurſyngles 12, of twyne, ſtore 
of gurthes, 12 tramelles, 12 par paſtrons, 13 halters, horſcombes 
6, manecombes 6 w* fponges, wateryng brydells, canvaſs for duſ- 
tinge cloths, portmares, bodekyns, halter, reyngnes, ledeyng 
reygnes; ſtore of double ſterrop leders, ſtore. of horſay, and horſe 
nayles, 1 pere gilt ſterops, ſterropis of blacke vernythe werke. 

Ir EM, foure ſterrop lederes for herynſmen. 

ITE, ſockets for ſtandards or baners. 

Ir EM, ſpores for heynſmen. 

Ir EM, a charyett ſtrongly made w* hors and draught harneys 
according W. byndyng and braying ropes. Supterclothe w* your 
armes or badge. Item, a hyd of -whytleder, or at the leſt half a 
hyd for mendynd of your drawgharneys, 8 W. the 
ſadelles wanteys and long ledyng reynes. 

IrEM, a cart, or a charyet for your tentes and pavylions. 

SPE RI 
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SpERE ſhaftes, bowes, arrowes, bow ſtreynges, bylles, and a | 
cart to carry them. 5 

M. a pavylion for your ſelf, 

Ir EM, a hale for horſes... 

Ir EM, a hale for your ſervantes. 

Ir EM, cotes of your armes for yourſelf and for your pſuiyant. 

Ir EM, a penon of your armes. 3 

Ir EM, ſtandardes of your devyſe. 

Ir EM, logyng ſtandard. 

ITEM, logyng ſcotchyns. 

Ir EM, pencells for your ſpeers. 

ITEM, connoyſaunce betyn in oyle colour for your carriage. 

Or rien xs neceſſaries -a chappeleyn, that to the maſſe belongeth, 
harberours, purveyours for your ſtable and for your vitayles, a 
barber, ſurgeon, a ſmythe w* his neceſſaries, a ſadeler, an armourer 
w* bycorn, and hys oder neceſſaries; a truſty choſen man to bear 
the ban”, anoder for the ſtandred, a yeoman for your tentes, by- 
ſides horſekeepers, ſumptermen, carters. : \ 
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Fork the wache. 


FiRsT, a jake, or a good doublet of fence. | 
Ir R, a hede-pece for the ſame. | 

ITEM, a large wachynge gowne. 

ITEM, furred or lyned, butteaux. 
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Tu' apparell for your bodye. 
FissT, 2 armynge doublets. 
ITEM, 2 jaketts of leder under your harneys. | 
. Item, ſtore of dozen of armynge poyntesſum w* gylt naighletts. = 
ITEM, a jaket of white damaſk or «ED, cloth of gold, filver, = 
or velvett, with a red croſſe. 
ITEM, a ryche journett or tweyn. Item, a bend of Saint George 
over your harneys. 185 
IrEM, long gownes of ſilke both furred a wad: 
| # ö ITEM, 
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ITzM, demy gownes both of filke and clothe. 

ITEM, rydyng gownes of ſilke, dowbletts, ſhirtes, hoſen, n 
ribandes for laces or gurdyls. . 

BoN E Ts, hatts, bottes, ſpores, burgegiſes, _ 2 ſuch things 
as ſhalbe ry for apparell. 

Iran, a bed w* ſtuff accordinge, a table made light for cariage, 
flagons, piece, a low falt, table clothes, a baſyn to waſhe' in, 
towells, a piece of kannevas. 

Ir EM, a caudron or two to ſethe in mett. | k 

ITEM, a ſpett, a gredyron, dyſhes, a ladyll. 

ITEM, a hatchett to make logyngs, and to' hew wode to make 
fire, TOS 7 
Ir ru, a ſhort ſithe to mow graſs. | | 

Ir u, two or three hokeys to cut corne and fetches. 

ITrzM, a chappelyn w' the oornamentes, that ys to fay, veſty- 
mentis, maſsbooke, chales, ſuperaltare, a box with ſtore of ſyngyng 
bred, ftore of wax-candell, byſydes his portens. 

AND a cooke W a caudron, a gredyron, a ladill, diſhes, a fpit, a 
bage w* poudres, falt, a flagon, a bottell wythe vyneger and oyle olyve. 

IrEM, ſtore of dyverſe ſpices as almands, &c. 


Rembrans of the apparell for the felde belonging to a Knight or 
a Eſquire of faire lande wiche hath a retinu. 


In prim. an whyt harneys coplette, with two hede peces ac- 
cordinge. 

ITEM, 2 good horſes, at the leſt oon for hymfelf anod for his 
page. 
Ix EN, a large amelyng hors to bere kyraetfe armed to ſpare the 
courſer. 

Ir EM, good ſtrong ſadels of warre W harneys accordyng. 

Irin, harneys for hys amelyng hors. 

ITEM, ſtore of gurthes and ſurſengles of twyne, of ſtirroppes 
and ſterrop ledders both for hymſelfe and hys page, 


HALTERS, 
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HAL TRS, horſe combes, mane combs, waterynge brydels, horſ- 
houes, canvas for duſtynge clothes, halter reyngnes, ledyng reyngnes, 
kaſes of leder for the ſadels. 
Ir EM, 2 pere of armyng ſpores. 
Ir EM, and he may have a barde for the courſer 1 is commend- 
able. 
IrEM, to remember the garnyſhe of oone hedpece at the left. 
1 ſtore of ſure ſpeere hedys; item, an axe or an halbert to 
walke We in the felde; item, an armynge ſword, a dager, and hit 
were well doon to have a maſe at the ſadell pomell; item, a ſumpter- 
horſe harnyſhed and w* coffers or gardeinans for his harnoys. 
ITEM, a cote of armes for hymſelfe. 
ITzM, a penon of his armes, and a baneret to have a baner of 
hys armes. 
ITzm, a ſtandard of his a 
Ir, oone or 2 getours at the leeſt. 
Ir EM, pencells for his ſpeere. 
Ir Eu, cognyſaunces for his carriage. 
ITzM, loging ſcochyngs both on bokeram in oyle and fam in 
paper, both in colour and metall. 


For the wache. 


A payre of breygandyrons or a ſtrong doublett of feure with a 
hede pece for the - ſame. 

ITztm, a large wachynge gowne forred or lyned yet better lyned. 
Ir EM, good warme boteaulx or burgegyſes. 


Tus appareille for his bodye. 
Fi KST, If armyng doubeletts. 


ITEM, a jakett of leder under his harneis. . 


ITEM, ſtore of armyng poyntes. 
ITEM, a Jakett of white damaſke or ſaten with a red act: 


_ ITEM; 
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ITEM, gownnes both lang and demy-ſu of ſilke, and ſi of clothe 
bothe furred and lyned. | 


ITEM, 
ITEM, 
ITEM, 


rydyng gownes of ſilke. 
doubelettes and ſhertes. 
hoſyn and poyntes. 


ITEM, ſtore of rybandes for laces * gurdells. 

ITEM, ſtore of bonettes, hattes, botes, ſpores, burgegeſes and 
ſhon for hymſelfe and hys page. 

Ir EM, flagons and botayles peces or gobeletts. 

ITEM, a good pelow to ſleppe on. — 


- 


| For his botye felow and hym. 


In pmis, a pavylyon and an hale for their horſes and ſervantes, 
and yeff they ij may have a good ſtrong chariatt w ſtronge draught 
for ther tent hale and oder rayment and neceſſaries, hit wer well 
doon, for a cart is ſoon over throwyn and may nott cary oon of 
your ſtuff. Item, a low ſalt. | 

ITEM, a barber w* his baſyn, wiche may ſerve theym bothe w* 
tore of towells, I meen to weſhe in dayly as well as for ſhavyng. 

ITEM, oon or ij hachettes to hew wod, -and to make logynge 
for the yemen. 

ITEM, a ſhort ſythe or ij to mow graſs of the medowe for ther 
horſemen. | 

IrEM, iy or uy hokys to cutt fecheſs and corne. Item, and ther 
carters bey weell choſyn, they may bothe ſett your tentes wythe of 
oon or ij of ther foottmen, and wythe ther cart-horſes to feche ther 
forage, and to make ther logyng. wy” 

As for cooke, every man can be cher wi help of vitalers: hit 
wer good to have ſtore of ſalt, poudre and vynegar, and ſalet oyle 
and ſpyce. 


Tux ſtatute of the 4th and 5th of Philip and Mary (repealing 


All other acts reſpecting keeping armour and horſes) ſhews the 


quantity 
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quantity and kind of armour and weapons were to be kept at that 


time by perſons of different eſtates. 

ALL temporal perſons having eſtates of a thouſand pounds or 
upwards ſhall from the iſt of May, 1588, keep fix horſes or geld- 
ings fit for mounting demi launces, three of them at leaſt to have 
ſufficient harneſs, ſteele ſaddles, and weapons requiſite and apper- 
taining to the ſaid demi launces, horſes, or geldings ; and ten light  - ©» 
horſes or geldings with the weapons and harneſs requiſite for light 
horſemen. Alſo forty corſelets furniſhed, forty almaine rivetts, or 
inſtead of the ſaid forty alamaine rivetts, forty coats of plate, 
corſelets or brigandines furniſhed ; forty pikes, thirty long bowes, 
thirty ſheaf of arrowes, thirty ſteele cappes or ſculles, twenty 
black bills or halberts, twenty. haquebuts, and twenty morians or 
ſallets. 

TEMPORAL perſons having eſtates to the value of a Giortind 
marks and upwards, and under the clear yearly value of a thou- 
ſand pounds, to maintain four horſes or geldings for demi launces, 
whereof two, at the leaſt, to be horſes, with ſufficient weapons, 

ſaddles, meete, and requiſite to the ſaid demi launces; fix light 
horſes with furniture, &c. neceſſary for the ſame ; thirty corcelets 
furniſhed, thirty almaine rivetts, or in lieu thereof, thirty coats 
of plate, icorcelets, or brigandines furniſned; thirty pikes, twenty 
long bows, twenty ſheaf of arrowes, twenty ſteel caps or ſculls, 
ten black bills or halberts, ten haquebuts, and ten morians or 
ſallets. 1 '2 
ExRx temporal perſon having 4ool. per annum, and under 
the clear yearly value of 1000 marks, to keep two horſes, or one 
horſe and one gelding, for demi launces, furniſhed as above; four 
geldings for light horſes, twenty corcelets furniſhed, twenty al- 
maine rivetts furniſhed, or inſtead thereof, twenty coats of plate, 
corcelets, or brigandines furniſhed; twenty pikes, fifteen long 
bowes, fifteen ſheaves of arrowes, fifteen ſteel caps or ſculls, fix 
haquebuts and ſix morians or ſallets. ha i 
2 TENM- Xs - 
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T MOR AI perſons having clear 200l, per annum, and under 
400l. per annum, one great horſe or gelding fit for a demi launce, 
with ſufficient furniture and harneſs, ſteeled ſaddle, &c. two gel- 
dings for light horſe, with harneſs and weapons as aforeſaid: ten 
corcelets furniſhed, ten almaine rivetts, or inſtead thereof, ten 
coats of plate, corcelets, or brigandines furniſhed, ten pikes, eight 
long bows, eight ſheafs of arrowes, eight ſteel caps or ſculls, thfee 
haquebuts and three morians or ſallets. 

EvERY temporal perſon, &c. having 100l. or under 200l. per 
annum, two geldings and furniture, &c. for light horſemen, three 
corcelets furniſhed, three almaine rivetts, corcelets or brigandines 
furniſhed, three long pikes, three bowes, three ſheafes of arrowes, 
three ſteel caps or ſculls, two haquebuts, and two morians or 
ſallets. | 

TEMPORAL perſons having 100 marks and under 100l.- per 
annum, one gelding and furniture for a light horſeman, two corce- 
lets furniſned, two almaine rivetts, coat of plate or brigandines 
furniſhed, two pikes, two long bowes, two ſheafs of arrowes, two 
ſteel caps or ſculls, one haquebut, one morian or ſallet. 
TMORAIL perſons having 40l. or under 100 marks per annum, 
two corcelets furniſhed, two almaine rivetts, corcelets or brigan- 
dines furniſhed; two pikes, one long bowe, one ſheaf of ar- 
| rowes, one ſteel cap or ſcull, two haquebutts, two morians or 

fallets. | 

PRRSONSs having 20l. and under 4ol. per annum, one corce- 
let furniſhed, one pike, one haquebut, one morian or fallet, 
one long bowe, one ſheaf of arrowes, and one ſteel oP, or 
ſcull. X 
"TEMPORAL perſons having 101. and under 20l. per annum, 
one almaine riyett, a coat of plate or brigandine furniſhed,- one 
haquebut, one morian or fallet, and one long bowe, one ſheaf of 
arrowes, and one ſteel cap or ſcull. 

TEMPORAL perſons having 51. and under 10l. per annum, 


One 
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one coat of plate furniſhed, one black bill or halbert, one long 
bowe and one ſheaf of arrowes, one ſteel cap or ſcull. 


TEMPORAL perſons having goods and chattels to the amount 


of 1000 marks, one horſe or gelding furniſhed for a demi launce; 
one gelding furniſhed for a light horſeman, or eighteen corce- 


lets furniſhed inſtead of the ſaid horſe and gelding, and furniture 
of the ſame, at their choice; two corcelets furniſhed; two almaine 


rivetts; or inſtead thereof two corcelets or two brigandines fur- 
niſhed, two pikes, four long bowes, four ſheafs of arrowes, four 


ſteel caps or ſculls, and three haquebuts, with three morians or 


ſallets. | f 
TEMPORAL perſons having goods, &c. to the amount of 4ool. 


and above, and under 1000 marks, one gelding for a light horſe- 
man; properly farniſhed, or inſtead thereof nine corcelets furniſhed” 


at his choice, and one other corcelet furniſhed; one pike, two 


almaine rivetts, or plate coates, or brigandines furniſhed, one 
| haquebut, two long bowes, two ſheafs of arrowes, and two ſteel 


"ST: 


| * or ſculls. 


| Goops, &c. to the amount of 200l. and upwards, and under 
4001: one corcelet furniſhed, one pike, two almaine rivetts, plate 
coats, or brigandines furniſhed; one haquebut, one morian or 
ſallet, two long bowes, two ſheafs of arrowes, and two ſculls or 


ſteel caps. 
Goods, &c. to the amount of 1001. or above, and under 2001. 


one corcelet furniſhed, one -pike; one pair of almaine rivets, ' one 
plate coat, or pair of brigandines furniſhed, two long bowes, and 


two ſheafs of arrowes and two ſculls. 


Goops, &c. to the amount of 40l. and under 100l. twa pair 


of almaine rivetts, or two coats of plate or brigandines furniſned, 


one long bowe, one ſheaf of arrowes, one ſteel cap or one ſcull, . 


and one black bill or halbert. 


Goops; &c: to the amount of- 20]. and upwards,” and under 


40l. one Pair of almaine rivetts, or one coat of plate, or one 
pair 
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one long bowe, one ſheaf of arrowes, 
and one black bill or halbert. 
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pair of brigandines, two long bowes, two ſheafs of arrowes, two 

ſculls or ſteel caps, and one black bill or halbert. | 
Goops, &c. to the amount of 10l. and above, and under 20l. 

with one ſteel cap or ſcull, 


TEMPORAL perſons not charged by this act, having annuities, 
copyholds, or-eſtate of inheritance to the clear yearly value of 
3ol: or upwards, to be chargeable, with furniture of war, accord- 
ing to the proportion appointed for goods and chattels. 

AND every perſon who by the act of the 33d of King Hen. VIII. 


cap. 5. was bound by reaſon, that his wife ſhould wear ſuch kind 
of apparell, or other thing, as in the ſame ſtatute is mentioned 
and declared, to keepe or find one great ſtoned trotting horſe, viz. 


Every perſon temporall whoſe wife (not being divorced nor wil- 


lingly abſenting herſelf from him) doth weare any gowne of ſilke, 


French hood, or bonet of  velyet, with any habiliment, paſt, or 


edge of golde, pearle, or ſtone, or any chaine of golde about her 


necke, or in her partlet, or in any apparell of her body, except 


the ſonnes and heires apparent of dukes, marqueſes, earles, viconts, 
and barons, and others having heriditaments to the, yearly. value 


of 600 marks or above, during the life of their fathers; 
and Wardes having heriditaments of the yearly value of. 200l. 
and who are not by this a& before charged, to have, main- 
taine, and keep any horſe or gelding ;. ſhall from the ſaid iſt of 
May, have, keep, and maintain, one gelding, able and meete for 
a light horſeman with ſufficient harneſs and weapon for the ſame, 
in ſuch manner and forme, as every perſon having lordſhips, 
houſes, lands, &c. to the clear yearly value of 100 marks is 
appointed to have. | 

Any perſon chargeable by this act, who for three whole 
months from the 1ſt of May, ſhall lack or want the horſes or 


amour, with which he is charged, ſhall forfeit, for every. horſe 


* 


Ji | or 
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or — in which he is deficient, ten pounds: for every demi 
launce and furniture, three pounds; for every corſelet and furni- 
ture of the ſame forty ſhillings, and for every almaine rivet, coat 
of. plate, or brigandine and furniture of the ſame, twenty ſhillings ; 


and for every bow and ſheaf of arrows, bill, halbert, hacquebut, 


ſteel cap, ſcull, morian and ſallet, ten ſhillings, one half of theſe 
forfeitures to the King and Queen, the other half to the * 
ſuing for the ſame. 


Tux inhabitants of all cities, burroughs, towns, pariſhes, &c. 


other than ſuch as are ſpecially charged before in this act, ſhall 
keep and maintain at their common charges, ſuch harneis and wea- 
pons as ſhall be appointed by the commiſſioners of the king and 


queen, to be kept in ſuch places as ſhall by the ſaid commiſſioners 


be appointed. 
INDENTURES to be made of as numbers and kinds thereof be- 


tween two or more of the ſaid commiſſioners, and twelve, eight, or 


four, of the principal inhabitants of every ſuch city, borrough, &c. 
&c. one part to remain with the chief officer of the ſaid city, &c. 
and the other part with the clerk of the peace of the count. 

AND if any of the inhabitants ſhall be deficient for three months 


in any of the articles directed to be found, they ſhall forfeit for 


every article according to the proportion before mentioned, to be 
applied and levied as there directed. 
Tux lord chancellor for the time being ſhall have full power to 
grant commiſſions under the great ſeal of England, to as many juſ- 
tices of every ſhire or county as he ſhall deem neceſſary for making 


this appointment of horſes and armour. This act not to invalidate 


any covenant between a landlord and his tenant for finding of 

horſes, armour, or weapons. | 
Taz juſtices of every county are hereby authoriſed to make 
ſearch and view from time to time of and for the horſes, armour, 
&c. to be kept by perſons poſſeſſed of 200l. per ann. and not above 
400l. per ann. or to be found by perſons chargeable on account of 
| Aa their 
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their goods, chattels, &c. as aforeſaid; and to hear and determine 
at their quarter ſeſſions every default committed or done, A 
to this act, within the county, and to level the penalties. 

Any ſoldier making ſale of his horſe, harneis, or weapon, or any 
of them, contrary to the form of the ſtatute made in the ſaid 24 
and zd year of the late king, i. e. the ad and zd of King Edw. VI. 
(which ſee in Captains) ſhall incur the penalty of the faid ſtatute, 
and the ſale ſhall be void, the purchaſer knowing him to be a 
ſoldier. 

ALL preſentments and proſecutions to be within one year after a 
the commiſſion of the offence. 

PRRSONs proſecuted for deficiencies of armour may plead their 
inability to procure it, on account of the want of it within the 
realm, which plea, if true, ſhall be a ſufficient juſtification ; if de- 
nied, iſſue to be joined, and the trial of ſuch iſſue, only had by the 
certificate of the lord chancellor, lord treaſurer, the lord preſident 
of the council, the lord ſteward of the king's and queen's moſt ho- 
nourable houſehold, the lord privie ſeal, the lord admiral, and the 
lord chamberlain of the ſaid houſehold, or by three of them, under 
their hands and ſeals, &c. &c. this act or any uſage to the contrary ' 
notwithſtanding. No perſons to be charged both for lands and 
goods. This act not to repeal the act of the 33d e VIII. for 
having long bowes, and exerciſing archery. 

PROvI DED any horſes ſhall die, or be killed, or armour be loft 
or expended in the defence of the realm, the owner ſhall not be 
proſecuted for the deficiency within one year after ſuch loſs. | 

Taz want of a gantlet or gantlets ſhall not be reckoned a de- 
ficiency for a corcelet. ; 

Tux ſervants of ſuch perſons as are owing to find a haquebut, 
may exerciſe themſelves in ſhooting at ſuch marks as are limited 
and appointed by the 33d of Henry VIII. (which ſee in croſs bows) 
ſo that they do not uſe ſuch haquebut in any highway. This act 
not to extend to Wales, Lancaſter or Cheſter, nor to oblige any 

>; one 
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one to have or to find a haquebut, but that they may, at their will 
and pleaſure, have and keep, inſtead of every haquebut charged in 
this act, one long bowe, and one ſheaf of arrowes, over and above NC” 
ſach. other armour and munition, as is by the laws of the realm 
appointed (i). i 
Tu lord chancellor or lord keeper of the great ſeal may from 
time to time by virtue of the king's commiſſion, appoint commiſ- 
ſioners in every city, borrough, &c. &c. as well in England as 
Wales, conſiſting of juſtices,-with other perſons joined with them, 
as he ſhall think meet; to take a view of armour, and to aſſign what 
harneis, &c. they ſhall be bound to provide and keep. | 
BARDED horſes continued to be uſed in our armies at leaſt to 
the time of Queen Elizabeth; ſeveral contemporary writers men- 
tion them in the reigns of King Henry VIII. and Edward VI. among 
them is Patin, who, in his deſcription of the battle of Muſſelbo- 
rough, ſays, © becauſe the Scottiſh mens pykes wear as long or 
longer than their (i. e. the Engliſh horſemen's) ſtaves, as alſo that 
their horſes wear al naked without BAR BRS, whereof though thear 
wear right many among us, yet not one put on, foraſmuch as at 
our cumming foorth in the morning we looked for nothing leſs 
then for battail that day.” | 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the ancient armour ſeems to 
have fallen into diſrepute, as in the 15th year of that queen, anno 
1597, a motion was made in the houſe of commons by Mr. George 
Moor, complaining, that the ſubjects of this realm were com- 


es. 


(i) Tuis clauſe plainly ſhews that the rulers of thoſe times were not very ſolicitous to 
introduce the uſe of fire-arms into the nation, but conſidered a long bowe as equal to 
a haquebut. | 
© Int a ſet of inſtructions for executing the commiſſion for muſtering and training all | 
manner of perſons, 15 Eliz. 1572, ſubſcribed by the privy council. o. 6844, Harleian | 
MSS. In every hundred footmen, forty are directed to be harquebuſiers, twe ty archers, 
if ſo many can be procured, the remainder to be bill-men, halberdiers, or morris-pykes. 
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pelled under great penalties, to have and keep ſundry ſorts of 
armour and weapons, at preſent altogether unneceſſary and uſeleſs, 
beſides being charged with the finding and providing of other 
fuch weapons and armour from time to time, as the captains who 
are appointed to this charge, upon any occaſion of ſervice will 
call for, and appoint at their own pleaſure; wherefore he moved 
for a law to eſtabliſh ſomething certain on this head, on which 
a committee was appointed ; what was their determination does 
not appear, it is however certain that defenſive armour began to 
be laid afide about this time, of which Sir John Smith complains 
in the manuſcript before- quoted, (k) ſaying, that captains embark- 
ing men for foreign ſervice, ordered them to throw away their 
poldrons, vambraces, and taſſes, as being incumbrances without 
1 f 
Id the reign of King James I. no great alterations were made 
in the article of defenſive armour, except that the buff coat or 
jerken, which was originally worn under the cuiraſs, now became 


frequently a ſubſtitute for it, it having been found, that a good 


buff leather, would of itſelf reſiſt the ſtroke of a ſword; this how- 
ever only occaſionally took place among the light armed cavalry 
and infantry, compleat ſuits of armour being ſtill worn by the 
heavy horſe. Buff coats continued to be worn by the city trained 
bands, till within the memory of perſons now living, ſo that defen- 
ſive armour may in ſome meaſure be ſaid to have terminated in 
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(k) No. 4685, Harl. 

(1) Tuts ſeems to ſhew that nothing like any uniform pattern of defenſive armour 
was then adopted, but every ſoldier was permitted to wear and uſe ſuch armour and 
weapons as they themſelves could provide, for which in ancient times they had an allow- 
ance made them in their pay. It is clearly pointed out by many articles in the code of 
military laws, enacted by Henry V. and others, that the horſes, armour and weapons of 
the private men were their property, as diverſe offences were therein r, with for- 
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the ſame materials with which it began, that is the ſkins of 
animals, or leather. 

REesPECTING offenſive arms, the chief difference of this period, 
was a gradual diſuſe of halberts, bills, morris pikes, and all the 
other weapons termed ſtaves, except the common pike, together 
with a more general reception of fire arms, ſo that muſkets, 
calivers, pikes and ſwords, became the chief and almoſt the only 
weapons F by the infantry, ſwords, carabines and 3 by 
the cavalry? | | 

KING CHARLES I. ſoon after his acceſſion to the crown, . 
a ſurvey to be made of all the armour, arms, and ammunition in 
the Tower of London, the ſeveral forts and caſtles throughout the 
kingdom, and alſo on board the different ſhips of war; (1) and in 
the ſeventh year of his reign, appointed commiſſioners conſiſting 
of a number of experienced armourers, gun, pike, and bandalier 
makers, to travel throughout England and Wales, to ſurvey, prove, 
repair, and put the armour and weapons of the militia into a ſtate 
fit for ſervice, He alſo took meaſures for bringing about an uni- 
formity in the faſhion of their armour and arms, a circumſtance 
never before attended to, the want of which muſt have been * 
ductive of many inconveniencies. | 

He at the ſame time ſettled the prices for making and repairing 
the different pieces of a ſuit of armour, for both horſe and foot; 
the rates to be charged for the ſeveral parts of a muſket, piſtol, - 
or carbine, with thoſe for a pike and bandaliers. 1 87 

As this commiſſion and ſchedule of the prices eſtabliſhed, contain | 
many curious particulars - reſpecting the arms and armour of thoſe 
times, they are here given at length. (m) | 
- A $8PECIAL commiſſion. for the ſurveying of the armours, arms, 
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(1) A. D. 1629, 5 Charles I. See Rymer in anno. 
(m) e tom, xix. p. 914, A. D. 1631. 7 Charles I. 
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&c. of the trained * and for ſettling the rates ; and 1 80 of, 
the ſame. 

CnAR IRS, by * Grace of God, &c. To our 28 and wel- 
beloved John Franklin, William Crouch, John Aſhton, Thomas 8 
Stephens, Rowland Foſter, Nicholas Marſhall, William Coxe, and 
Edward Ayneſley, workemen, armourers, and freemen of the com- 
pany of armourers of our cittye of London; and Henry Rowland, 
Richard Burrowe, Thomas Addis, John Norcott, William Dawſtin, 
John Watſon, and William Graves, of our ſaid cittie of London, 
gun makers; and John Edwards, Robert Tucker, and Bartholomew 
Ray, pike makers of our cittie of London, and John Gate, and 
William: Beauchamp, bandalier makers of our cittie of London, 
aforeſaid and to every of them, greeting. 

Vxx foreſeeinge in our princely judgment, how neceſſary it is 
for the preſervation of, our ſelfe, and the fubjects of our kingdome 
im generall, that the armours, gunnes, piltes, and bandaliers thereof, 
be from tyme to tyme repaired, amended, dreſſed and ſtamped; and 
that they according to the juſt and full number charged by the 
muſter rolls in every ſeverall county, be fully furniſhed and com- 
pleatly mayntayned, which now as we are credibly informed, are in 
many parts of this kingdom much decayed and neglected; and that 
expert and ſkiltull workmen may be trayned up, imployed, and 
maintayned, as well in tyme of peace as of warre, to the end wee 
may not be inforced in tyme of warre to ſeeke for armes, armours, 
gunnes, pikes and bandaliers, in forraigne parts, as it hath been 
heretofore accuſtomed, and ſoc be eyther unprovided of them, or 
fupplyed-at deare and uncertaine. rates, at the pleaſure of forraigne 
princes and ſtates, when any unexpected occaſion of imployment, 


or ſudden. ſervice, for the ſafety and honour of our perſon and ſtate 


ſhall require; and wee well weighing in our princely conſideration, 
the dangerous conſequence thereof, did for our better information, 
refer the further conſideration thereof to our counſell of warre, and 
other ſpeciall committees; who. upon mature deliberation have cer - 

tified 
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tified us, that the company of workmen, armourers, gun makers, 
pike makers, and bandalier makers of our cittie of London, (being 
the ſkilfulleſt and prime workmen of this land) are moſt fit to be 


: employed and encouraged in this fervice, that ſoe they having con- 
venient employment in tyme of peace, wee may be aſſured of their 


true and effectuall ſervice in the tymes of warre, and yett they to 
performe the ſaid ſervice at ſuch rates and prices as ſhall not be left 


at their owne diſcretion, but ſhalt be particularly agreed upon, and 


ordered herein; and they have alſo certifyed unto us, that they 
find id very dehoofefull for our ſervice, and for the ſtrength and 


ſafety of this kingdom, and for the inereaſing of the number of 
ſkilfull and expert workemen of the ſeverall trades and profeſſions: 


of armourers, gun makers, pike makers, and bandalier makers; that 
a commiſſion ſhould be awarded to the tenor and effect of theſe 
preſents, and a proelamation thereupon made and publiſhed, to 


fignifie what wee herein command or forbid, for the geriera good 
of this kingdome: and whereas the ſaid' armourers, gun makers, 
pike makers, and bandalier makers, are accordingly willing to 


accept of and undertake this ſervice, and according to the, ſaid 
certificate, have given caution in our office of ordinanee to be ready,. 
when we ſhall have occafion to ſett them on worke, at ſeven dayes 
warning, and that the ſaid armourers will deliver into our ſtores, 
for ready money, fifteen hundred armours every month, and the 
gun makers as many muſtets, and baſtard muſkets, (n) and ſmall. 
ſhot, upon the ſame warninge; as alſo the pike makers; and banda- 
lier makers, a proportionable number upon the like warning, four 


our ſervice; and that the ſaid armourers, gun makers, pike makers, 


and bandalier makers, will bring up apprentices from tyme to tyme, 
to be expert and ſbilfull in theſe ſeverall occupations, which are 
foe neceſſary for the defence of this kingdome, ſoe as they may 
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be imployed in making. mending, dreſſinge, W and repayr- 


ing of armours, guns, pikes, and bandaliers in the cittie and coun- 
try, and have agreed and entred into bond as aforeſaid, that they 
will not exceed the rates and prices in a ſchedule hereunto annexed. 
expreſſing the ſeveral rates and prices which ſhall be allowed them 
reſpectively for the ſaid worke, which are very reaſonable, and not 
only without grievance, but very much for the caſe and benefit of 


our ſubjects, who are or ſhall be thereby concerned in reſpect of 


their former trouble and charges in that kynde ; and likewiſe will 
perform ſuch other directions as wee ſhall from tyme to tyme pre- 
ſcribe unto them, for the better advancing of ſo neceſſary and — 
lique a ſervice as need ſhall require, 

Know yee therefore that wee, by and with the advice of the lords 
and others our counſell of warre, and other committees to whom 
wee referred the conſiderations of this good worke for the better 
effectinge and advancing of the ſame : and repoſing aſſured: truſt 
and confidence in the fidelity, experience and diligence of you the 
ſaid John Franklyn, William Crouch, John Aſhton, Thomas Stee- 
vens, Rowland Foſter, Nicholas Marſhall, William Coxe, Edward 
Aneſley, Henry Rowland, Richard Berrowe, Thomas Addis, John 
Norcott, William Dawſtin, William Watſon, John Watſon and 
William Graves, armourers and gun makers; and John Edwards, 
Robert Thacker, and Bartholomew Raye, pike makers; and John 
Gate and William Beachamp, bandalier makers of our citty of 
London, have authoriſed, aſſigned and appointed you to be our 
commiſſioners, armourers, gun makers, pike makers, and bandaher 
makers: And we doe by theſe preſents give unto you, or any one, 
two, three or more of you, and to your deputies, aſſiſtants and aſ- 


ſignees, and every of them, by you or the greater part of you, law- 


fully authoriſed, free libertie, licence, power and authority, to 
travell or goe into any county, place or places within this our 
realme of England, and the dominion of Wales, as well within li- 
berties as without; and there with the approbation and aſſiſtance 

of 
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of the lord lieutenant and deputy lieutenants where you ſhall hap- 
pen to come, or of any other to be by them deputed and appointed, 
to make diligent ſurvey of all armes, armours, gunnes, pikes and 
bandaliers whatſoever, appoynted to be found and maynteyned at 
the common charge of every cittie, towne or village, and of the 
trayned bands in every county, as well horſe as foot, throughout 
our ſaid realme of Englande and dominion of Wales; and upon 
and after the ſaid ſurvey, to new make, alter, amend, dreſs, repayre, 
prove and ſtampe (as need ſhall require) all or any of the ſaid ar- 
mour, gunnes, pikes and bandaliers, and make them compleate 
and fit for ſervice, as by the ſaid lord lieutenant and deputy lien- 
tenants, or any other by them deputed and appoynted as aforeſaid,” 
ſhall be appoynted and directed; and that by the direction of the 
ſaid lord lieutenants or the deputy lieutenants of the ſeverall coun- 
tyes and diviſions reſpectively, the ſaid armour,. gunnes, pikes and 
bandaliers, once or twice every yeare or oftner (if need ſhall be) be 
brought to ſuch convenient place or places, upon the muſter days, 
or at ſuch other convenient tyme or tymes as they ſhall think fit, 
to the end that the ſame may be then and there viewed and ſur- 
veyed, and as occaſion ſhall require, be altered, amended or renewed 
as aforeſaid. | | 

Ap that you may the better performe this ſervice, and informe 
us by the lords lieutenants and deputy lieutenants as aforeſaid, as 
occaſion ſhall require, of all ſuch defects and negligences as may 
happen from tyme to tyme, wee doe hereby give full power and 
authority unto you, or any one, two, three or more of you, your 
deputies and aſſigns, by the direction of the lords lieutenants or 
deputy lieutenants as aforeſaid (if they ſhall ſoe think it fitt and 
behoofefull for our ſervice) to require all miniſters of muſters, who 
have the records or keeping of the muſter rolls of the ſaid armours, 
forthwith to deliver unto you true eopyes of the ſaid muſter rolls, 
to the end that you may be truely informed who ought to be 
charged with the ſaid armour, gunnes, pikes and bandaliers, ac- 
cording to the juſt numbers and natures of them, | 

ES AND 
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And further our will and command is, that you our ſaid com- 
miſſioners, armourers, gun makers, pike makers, and bandalier ma- 
kers, your deputies or aſſigns (upon your ſaid ſurvey) do obſerve 
what numbers of armes, armourers, gunnes, pikes, and bandahers, 
are wholly wanting as aforeſaid, that are appointed and ought to be 
charged upon any perſon or perſons in any place, and that you diſ- 
tinguiſh the utterly unſerviceable, from ſuch as by mending and 
repairing may be made ſerviceable ; and that you ſet downe the 
numbers and natures of their defects, and that you may make up 
the ſurvey in a booke to be certified under the hands of you our 
faid commiſſioners, armourers, gun-makers, pike-makers, and ban- 
dalier makers, or any two, three or more of you, to be ſigned and 
approved of by the lord lieutenant or deputy lieutenants, or ſuch as 
they in every place ſhall depute for that purpoſe to aſſiſt in the ſaid 
ſurvey; and likewiſe that upon ſuch your ſurvey, you approve of 
all ſuch armòͤurs of the ſaid common armes and trayned band, as 
ſhall be found fit for ſervice, and to prove and trye all ſorts of 
gunnes, pikes and bandaliers of the ſaid common armes and trayned 
band, before they be uſed or exerciſed, and to approve of ſuch as are 
ſerviceable for warres at the owners charge, and being proved, ſhall 
allow as fit for ſervice ; and allowing ſhall ſtamp the ſame with the 
* A and Crown,” being the hall mark for the company of work- 
men armourers of London, which marke or ſtamp our pleaſure is, 
ſhall with the conſent of the lord lieutenant or his deputy hente- 
nants, remayne in their cuſtodye, who ſhall have the charge to be 
intruſted with the execution of this ſervice, wherein, and in this 
whole commiſſion, they are further to follow fuch inſtructions as 
are and ſhall from tyme to tyme be given forth from us, or the 
lords of our privy councell or councell of warre, in that behalf. 

AnD to the end noe abuſe or deceipt may be in the number of 
armes, armours, gunnes, pikes or bandaliers borrowed one of ano- 
ther, wee doe hereby give power and authority to you, or the major 
part of you, to cauſe to be framed and made, and to you, or to any 
one, two, three or more of you, your deputies or aſſignes, to uſe 

| | | | two 
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two other markes or ſtamps, to be firſt allowed by the lords lieu- 


tenants or deputy lieutenants, or ſuch as they ſhall depute for that 
purpoſe, the one to-diſtinguiſh the county, the other the place ot 
diviſion where the ſaid armes, armours, gunnes, pikes or bandaliers 
are charged and be, which markes and ſtamps, our will and pleaſure 
is, ſnall remayne in the cuſtodye of you, our ſaid commiſſioners, ar- 
mourers, gun makers, pike. makers, and bandalier makers, or ſome 
of you, your deputies or aſſignes, and ſhall be entred in the ſaid 
booke of ſurvey, to be ſigned as aboveſaid; for the uſing and put- 
ting to, of which markes and ſtamps of the place or diviſion afore- 
ſaid, wee hold it very fitting, that our lord lieutenants, or their 
deputye heutenants, in every place and diviſion, doe appoint and 
ſet downe ſome competent allowance unto you the commiſſioners, 
armourers, gun makers, pike makers, bandalier makers, your de- 


puties or aſſignes, for your labour and attendance upon our ſervice 


herem. | 
Ap further our will and pleaſure is, that upon the intreaty of 


you our ſaid commiſſioners, or any one, two, three, or more of you, 


your deputies and aſſignes, according as the wants and defects of 
the ſaid armour, gunnes, pikes and bandaliers, ſhall appear upon 
the ſaid booke of ſurvey, ſigned as aforefaid, our faid lords licute- 
nants, and their deputye heutenants of the ſeveral counties re- 
ſpectively in our name, doe commaund, and give order to the ſe 


verall places and perſons chargeable therewith, within a reaſonable 


tyme, and at ſome convenient place to be preſcribed, to ſupply ſuch 
defects, either by providing new armours, gunnes, pikes and ban- 
dahers, or by nn and repayring the old, as there ſhall be 
cauſe. 

Ap becauſe diverſe cutlers, ſmyths, tynkers, and other botchers 


of armes, by their unſkilfulneſs have utterly ſpoiled many armes, 
armours, gunnes, pikes and bandaliers, which by a ſkilful work- 


man might have been altered, dreſſed, amended and made ſervice- 
able, and yet have required great rates of the country for the docing 


thereof; and diverſe tradeſmen of other trades and myſteries, do 


buy, 
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back Ls and ſell armes, armours, gunnes, pikes and bandaliers.; : 


\ 
* 


which are badd and inſufficient, to the great prejudice of our loving 


ſubjects: To the end theſe abuſes and diſorders may be from hence- 


forth reſtrayned and wholly prevented, we doe hereby prohibit 
and abſolutely forbid, that noe perſon or perſons whatſoever, not 


having ſerved ſeven years, or been brought up as an apprentice or 


apprentices in the trade and myſterie of an armourer, gun- maker, 
pike- maker, and bandalier- maker, and thereat ſerved their full tyme 


of ſeven years as aforeſaid, and be bound to do us ſervice as afore- 


ſaid, when they ſhall be thereunto required, and have their name 
and dwelling thereunto entred by you or ſome of you, by your 
recommendation in our office of the ordinance as aforeſaid, do 
make, mend, alter, change, dreſs, or repayr, prove, or ſtampe, 
any armes, armours, gunnes, pikes, or bandaliers of the common 
armes of trayned band whatſoever, or any others, or any of them, 


or any part of them, or intermeddle therein: Nevertheleſs, it is 


our pleaſure and ſtrict commaund, that you give encouragement 


and reſpect to all ſuch ſkilfull and well-deſerving workmen of all 


ſortes of armes, as you ſhall find in every place within our king- 
dome and domynion aforeſaid, to have them employed and-ſet on 
worke; and it is our further will and pleaſure, that if you or our 
ſaid commiſſioners, armourers, gun- makers, pike-makers, and 
bandalier-makers, ſhall not be preſent, either by - yourſelves, your 
ſervants, deputies, or aſſignes, in every county and place, when 
and where any defects in arms, gunnes, pikes, and bandaliers, 
at muſters or any other ſuch publique meetings, in each countye, 
{hall be found; or if you or any for or under you, being ſo preſent 
in each countye and place, ſhall be unwilling and negligent to 
make, amend, dreſs, repayre, and ſtamp the ſaid armes, armours, 
gunnes, pikes, and bandaliers, according to the intent of this our 
commiſſion, then it ſhall be lawful in any ſuch your negligence or 
default, at ſuch tyme or tymes, and in ſuch caſes only, for the 
owners of armes to carry their armours, gunnes, pikes, and ban- 
daliers unto ſuch countrye workmen as heretofore have made or 

. mended 


- * 
: 
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mended any of them, to make, amend, alter, and repayre them as 
heretofore they have done, without any trouble or interruption by 
you, or any for or under you, any thing in this our commiſſion to 
the contrary notwithſtanding : And we do abſolutely forbid, thar 
no ironmonger, cutler, chandler, or other perſon whatſoever, doe 
vent or fell any armours, gunnes, pikes, or bandaliers, or any 
part of them, except ſuch as ſhall be proved and ſtamped with the 
faid hall marke of the company of workemen, armourers aforeſaid, 
being the proofe marke; and alſo warranted by our ſaid com- 
miſſioners, armourers, gun-makers, pike- makers, and bandalier- 
makers, or ſome of them, or ſuch as they ſhall appoint thereunto, 
and be allowed by them to be ſufficient, upon payne and penaltie 
of our high indignation and diſpleaſure, and ſuch other penalties 
and impriſonments, as by the lawes of this realme, or by our =_ 
rogative royall, may be inflicted upon them. 

And to the end that by occaſion of this reſtraynt, no exceſs of 
prices may either through neceſlity or ignorance be put upon the 
country for new armours, gunnes, Pikes, or bandaliers, or for the 
dreſſing, repairing, proving, and ſtamping the old and ſerviceable; 
we doe hereby require and commaund, that no armourer, gun- 
maker, pike-maker, or bandalier- maker, who ſhall be employed in 
this ſervice doe demand, take or receive for any new armours, 
gunnes, Pikes, or bandaliers, or for dreſſinge, repayring, prove-- 
inge, or ſtamping the old or any part of them, above the rates 
and prices in the ſchedule hereunto annexed and expreſſed (which 
wee hold very much for the eaſe and benefit of our loving ſubjects, 
which now are or hereafter ſhall be charged with armes;) willing 
alſoe, requireing and commaunding all perſons charged with armes, 
armours, gunnes, pikes, or bandaliers of the common armes, or 


the trained bands as aforeſaid, that ſhall hereafter have of our faid 


commiſſioners, armourers, gun-makers,. pike-makers, or bandalier- 
makers, their deputies, or aſſignes, ame new. armours; gunnes;. 
Pikes, or bandaliers, or upon their haveing of their armours, gunnes, 
Pikes, or bandaliers, or any of them dreſſed, amended, altered, 
repayred, proved, or ſtamped as aforeſaid, ſhall and will ſatisſie, 
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content, and pay our ſaid commiſſioners, armourers, gun-makers, 
pike-makers, and bandalier-makers, their deputies or aſſignes, or 
any of them for the ſame, according to the rates and prices in 
the aforeſaid ſchedule annexed, expreſſed and ſet down; and if any 
difference at any tyme hereafter, ſhall ariſe touching the natures 
or numbers of defects, between the armourers, gun-makers, pike- 
makers and bandalier-makers, imployed for the ſaid new making, 
amending, dreſſing, repayiing and ſtamping of any of the armours, 
gunnes, pikes or bandaliers of the common armes or trayned 


bands aforeſaid, and thoſe in whoſe cuſtody the ſaid armours, 


gunnes, pikes and bandaliers, ſhall be or remaine; then our pleafure 
is, that the ſame ſhall be ordered by the lords heutenants, or 
deputy lieutenants, or any of them, or ſuch as ſhall be by them, or 
any. one of them deputed, for the 10 being, who an make the 
ſurvey above mentioned. 
A p becauſe we are credibly given to underſtand, that the often 
and continuall altering and changing of the faſhion of armes and 
armours, ſome countrys and parts of this kingdome baveing 
armours of one faſhion, and ſome of another, do put many of our 
ſubjects to a great and unneceſſary charge, and more than need 
requireth : for the avoiding whereof, our will and pleaſure is, and 
wee doe hereby appoint and command, that hereafter there ſhall 
be but one uniform faſhion of armours, of the ſaid common and 
trayned bands, throughout our ſaid kingdome of ENGLAND, and 
domynion of WAaLts, when as any of the ſaid armours ſhall be 
ſupplied and new made, and that that form and faſhion of armour 
ſhall be agreeable to the laſt and modern faſhion. lately ſet downe 
and appoynted. to be uſed, by the lords and others of our councell 
of warre, (the patterns whereof are now and ſhall remayn in the 
office of our ordinance from tyme to tyme, which is our pleaſure 
likewiſe concerning gunnes, pikes and bandaliers, whereof patterns 
are, and ſhall remayne from tyme to tyme in our ſaid; office) and 
our will and pleaſure is, that for the better compleating of every 
of the muſkettiers of our faid trayned bands, and that they may 
| . be 
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be better fitted and appoynted for ſervice; (if need requires) every 
mtiſkettier of the ſayd common and trayned bands, ſhafl have and 
be from tyme to tyme furniſhed and provided of a headpeece 
agreeable to tlie modern faſhion of the headpeeces of the foote- 
mans armour, whereof the Pattern remaytieth alſo 1 in our afofefaid 
office of ordnance. 67, Pak 2988 

Wir Irn alſoe, requireing and commaunding all een 
our lieutenants, their deputye lieutenants, juſtices of the peace, 
majors, ſheriffs, mufter maſters, captaines of bands, and their 
lieutenants, his conſtables, conſtables, headboroughs, and aft other 
our officers, miniſters, and loving ſubjects whomſoever, that they 
and every of them, be from tyme to tyme aydeing, helping and 
aſſiſting unto you our commiſſioners, armourers, gun-makers, 
pike-makers, and bandaher makers, and every or any of you, your 
deputies, aſſiſtants, ſervants and aflignes, and to all ſuch others as 
ſhall be employed in the execution of this our commiſſion, or the 


ſervice' thereby required and intended, in all things as ſhall be moſt 
meet, and to perform what to them or any of them ſhall reſpec- 


tively appertayne, according to our pleaſure Bere and hereby ſig- 
nified and declared. | 

Ap our farther will and pleaſure is, that if you our ſaid com- 
miſſioners, or any of you, your deputyes, aſkſtants or aſſignes, or 
any of them, ſhall find that this our commiſſion in any part be not 
executed with effect, according to the tenor and intent thereof, by 
reaſon of the oppoſition, contradiction, remiſneſs or negligence of 
any perſon or perſons whatſoever; that then you or ſome of you 
doe certifye the cauſe, with the names of the perſons offending, 
unto the lords lieutenants and deputy lieutenants of each county, 
and in caſes ſo requireing, to the lords of our privy councell, or 
councell of warre, by whom wee may be informed thereof, to the 
end the offenders may be puniſhed according to their demerits. 

AND wee doe likewiſe hereby commaund and require our ſaide 
lords lieutenants and their deputy lieutenants, within their coun- 


tyes and diviſions, reſpectively from tyme to tyme to puniſh any 
of 
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of you, our ſaid commiſſioners, armourers, gun-makers, pike- 


according to the quality of their faults, when they ſhall neglect 
the truſt and duty committed unto them by this our commiſſion. 

Ax p laſtly our will and pleaſure is, that this our commiſſion 
ſhall ſtand in force, and that you our commiſſioners, armourers, - 
gun-makers, pike-makers, and bandalier- makers, and every of you, 
your deputies, aſſiſtants and aſſignes, and every of them may pro- 
ceed in the execution thereof, although the ſame be not from tyme 
to tyme continued by adjournment. | * 


In witneſs, &c. 
Witneſs our ſelfe at Weſtminſter, Viceſimo nono die Juni, 
Per Breve de Privato Sigillo. 


Rymer, tom. xix. p. 314. 
An. 7, C. 1. 
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A SCHEDULE containing the new Rates and was of the 5,4 
ſeveral Parts and whole Armes, both for Horſe and Foot, 
throughout the Kingdom of England and Dominion of Wales, 
ſet downe and eſtabliſned by the Right Honourgble the Lords 
Committees of the - Counſel of Warre, as every of the ſaid 
Armes may be afforded at London, by the Armourers, Gun- 
makers, Pike-makers, and Bandalier-makers, according to the 
intent of the Commiſſion, herunto annexed, viz. 


The Prices of the ſeveral Parts and: 
whole Armour of a Cuiraſſier 
ruſſetted, Viz. 


The Prices of the Parts and of the 
whole Armour for 4 Harquebu- 
zier on Horſeback ruſſetted, viz. 


„ 1 . 
A breaſt of piſtol proofe E A breaſt of piſtoll proofe - O xi o 
A backe - - - - O vii © A backe » vii © 
A. cloſe caſke lyned - - o©o xvii © A gorgett - - - - - 0 its 0 
A. payre of pouldrons = - o xi. o A headpeece with great 
A. payre of vambraces - o xi 0 cheekes, and a barr — © 1 © 
A. payre of guiflets - - © xvii © fore the face 
A cullet or guarderine - o vii © The totall of the whole, 
A gorgett lyned - - » ii vi and all the parts of a4 
A-gauntlett gloved ' = - © ill vi harquebuzier, or light | - Hoax. 
Soe the price of the whole horſeman's 'armour is —ä — 
cuiraſhers armour — Ja x © | 
mounteth unto - = — , 
* A comb'd headpeece for 51. 
The Prices of the Parts and of the 3 2 "rut * 
whole Corflet or Footman's Ar- and lyned = = - : 
mour ruſſetted, Viz. 
1 "3 , j 
The boat = EY ES. S486 Price of the Pike. 
The backe - - o ii vi | . 
The taſſetnss - - © » © OS © VIS Wn d 7 
The comb'd headpeece lyned o iii vi r EC OR 2 - 
The gorgett lyned = -'- © it vi Socket and colouring - 0 © iii 


Summe » Ut vi vi 


— — c——_—— "= 
. 


The totall of the footman's} _ 
armour - = » « s 


% 


ſets, be lyned with red E i iii 


If the breaſt, back, andtaſ-Y C #. d. 
I o 
leather, the price will A 
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The Rates. for repayring and dreſſing of a Horſemans A. 


 mour and Footmans Armour. 


For unſtriking, new fyling, ruſſetting, new nayling, 
leathering and lyning of a cuiraſſiers armour. - - 


For yearly dreſſing and keeping clean a cuiraſſiers ar- 


mour that needs not new ruſſeting or ſetting - = 
For new ruſletting and lyneing the head peece, and 
ſetting a harquebuziers armour <- ,- = - - = 
For yearly dreſſing and keeping clean a harquebuziers 
armour, that needs not new ruſſeting or ſetting < 
For cutting and new faſhioning a long bellied breaſt 
For new ruſſetting of an ordinary corſlet of the mo- 
dern falmon ''- ns 


For a furniture of joynts, viz, two ſhoulder joynts, 


and fower taſſet joynts, with hookes and pinnes, 
being all new fett 
For yearly dreſſing and keeping clean every ordinary 
croſlet and pike that needs not new ruſſetting- 
For ftamping every horſemans armour fit to be al- 


JJ >> - . ]ĩ ͤ Cas 4 ot 
For ſtamping every harquehugiers armour fit to be 


allowed N WW v9 us * — = — — — — — wh 
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For a new muſket with mould, worm and ſcowrer _ - 


For nem walnutt-tree ſtock for a muſkett N at 


the butt end with 3 iron 
For a muſket ſtock of beech plated: at 3 5 8 

with ironnnd ny neon = = 
For a match tricker-lock compleg - - - = - 


For a whole worke conſiſting of the pay; the « cover of 
the pan, the ſcutchion and the ſcrew pynn 


: Fox a ſtick, worm, ſockett, ſcowrer and bone 
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For a handle or guard of a tricker - - - - - - 
For a new cock fitted = - - - - - - - =» 
„244 % = i » wi arts % = 
For furniſhing and ſetting of a tricker lock in place 
of a ſeare lock, with a handle, tricker, and tricker 
pynnes - - -- of. = oo = = Eon 


For a new touch-hole ſcrewed - - © - - - = 
For a new barrell of a muſkett, only forged and bored 


fower foote in length, the bore according to the 


bullet of ten in the pound ſtanding, and twelve 


rowleing = - - - - = = oe a= 
For making clean and new 9 of a muſkett 
For a muſkett reſt - - = - — 9 


For making clean a ſquare fyled et white —— 
For the yearly dreſſing and keepeing clean a muſkett 
that needs not new ruſſetting, with the furniture 
. ooo woe . . ˙ of ef 
For powder and ſhot for proving every muſkett 


For ſtamping every muſkett proved and allowed - - 


For a new bandalier with twelve charges, a prymer, a 
pryming wyre, a bullet bag, and a * or belt of 
two inches in breadth - - - = = — — 
For a pair of firelock piſtols, furniſhed with a uy, 
mould, ſcowrer, worm, flaſk, and caſes of leather, 
of length. and boar Mn. to the allewahe: of 
the counſel of ar — — —— 
For a pair of horſemans piſtols furniſhed with ſnap- 
hances, mouldes, worms, ſcowrer, flaſk, a charger 
and caſeeess a oe neo 
For a harque-buze' with a firelock and belte, mvell, 
flaſk, key, moulde, worme, and ſcowrer = - 
For a carabine with a ſnaphance, belt, ſwivell and 
flaſk, &c. as aforeſaid = - = - - - - - = 
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The armour and weapons directed to be worn by the militia, 
after the reſtoration, are thus deſcribed ; in the ſtatute of the 13th 
and 14th of King Charles II. | 
The arms offenſive and 9 with the r for best 
are to be as followeth: the defenſive arms, a back, breaſt and pot, 
and the breaſt and pot to be piſtol proof; the offenſive arms, a 
ſword and a caſe of piſtols, the barrels wherof are not to be under 
fourteen inches in length: the furniture for the horſe to be a great 
ſaddle or padd, with burrs and ſtraps to affix the holſters unto, a 
bit and bridle with a pectoral and crupper. For the foot, a muſ- 
queteer is to have a muſqet, (o) the barril whereof is not to be under 
three foot in length, and the gauge of the bore to be for twelve 
bullets to the pound, a collar of bandeleers with a ſword. Pro- 


——_— —_— — cu 6 3 _—_ — 


(o) As the muſquet reſt is not here mentioned, it is probable reſts were then laid aſide; 
the price of a muſquet reſt is given in the ſchedule of rates for armour and weapons, 
ſettled the 7th of Charles I. The uſe of the reſt is alſo taught in a treatiſe publiſhed in 
the year 1634, called the Soldier's Practice, written by Thomas Fiſher, an officer who 
had ſerved twenty-fix years in the Low Countries, and was afterwards employed by Philip 
earl of Pembrook Lord Lieutenant of the county of Kent, to diſcipline the militia of that 
county. We may, therefore, with great probability, date the diſuſe of the reſt ſometime 
about the commencement of the civil war under Charles I. when the weight and in- 
cumbrance of the muſquet and its apparatus might be found too great for the active 
ſervice, inſeparable from war carried on in ſmall detachments. - Muſquet reſts were not 
only uſed by the infantry, but were alſo borne by the cavalry. Sir John Smith in the 
MS. before quoted, mentions a very particular kind of them: *I myſelf (ſays he) have 


ſeen moſquetteers on horſeback in two divers armies, and that in this ſorte, I have ſeen © 


ſquadrons of lances have in one only wing ten or twelve muſquetiers i in one ranke, and 
ſometimes in two winges, upon cold and quiet horſes, onely to carry them a marche, or 
a trott with the ſquadron of launces, and the moſquetiers were armed with half breaſts 
or euyrats, with long reaſts of ſteele ſtrong and firmly ſet in them, to put backward over 
their ſhoulders, and when they liſt to-pull them forwardes, for the moſquetiers to lay their 
moſquets upon when they woulde diſcharge thein, Even ſuch Sir William' Pelham 
did cauſe to he made at the Mynories, by one Henricke a Dutchman, before his laſt 
going over into the Lowe Countries, which invention came not from his own devyce, 
but from that he had ſeene the like uſed by certen muſquetiers on horſeback in the warres 
of the Emperor Charles V.“ 


vided 
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vided that all muſter maſters ſhall for the preſent admit and allow 
of any muſquets already made; which will bear a bullet of fourteen 
to the pound, but no muſkets which henceforth ſhall be made are 
to be allowed of, but ſuch as are of the gauge of twelve bullets to 
the pound. A pikeman 1s to be armed with a pike made of aſh, 
not under ſixteen feet in length, the head and foot included, with 
a back, breaſt, headpiece and ſword : provided that all muſter 
maſters ſhall for the preſent admit and allow of any pikes already 
made, that are not under fifteen foot in length, but no pikes which 
{hall be hereafter made are to be allowed of, that are under ſixteen 
feet in length, 

In the ſhort reign of James II. the firſt ſtep was taken towards 
the abolition of the uſe of pikes in England, by the introduction 
of the practice of ſticking the dagger into the muzzle of the muſ- 
quet, in order to protect the muſquetteers from being charged by 
the horſe immediately after they had fired. This practice, which 
was borrowed from the French, and confined to the grenadiers only, 
was the origin of the bayonet. 

Tu regular introduction of bayonets took place in France 
about the year 1671, the firſt corps armed with them was the 
regiment of fuſileers raiſed that year, and ſince called the royal 
regiment of artillery, (p) but although the adoption of the: bay- 
onet is ſo recent, the idea of it had long occurred to different 
officers, ſome of whom had occaſionally put it in practice ; among 
them was Monſieur de Puiſegar in the diſtrict in Flanders where 
he commanded : © For my part,” ſays he, in his Memoirs, when 
I commanded in Bergue, in Ypres, Dixmude and Quenoque, all the 
parties I ſent out paſſed the canals in this ſort ; it is true that the 
ſoldiers had no ſwords, but they had bayonets with handles of a 
foot long, the blades of the bayonets were as long as the handles, 
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the ends of which were fitted for being put into the barrels of the 
fuſils, to defend themſelves if attacked after they had fired. (q) 
Tux firſt time this contrivance occurs in any Engliſh military 


\ 
1 


—_ —— — — 


(g) Ma. WILLIAM Barter, in his Treatiſe of Military Diſcipline, entitled the 
Young Artillery Man, the ſecond edition of which was printed in 1639, deſcribes and 
conſiders ſeveral contrivances invented in England, to protect the muſquetteer againſt 
Cavalry, after he had parted with his fire, and before he had reloaded. Having often 
(ſays he) conſidered the danger of the muſtettier, and how unable he is to reſiſt the horſe, 
after he hath poured forth his ſhotte, without he be Hheltered, either by ſome naturall or ar- 
tificial defence; and withall having knowledge that in ſeverall parts of Chr:ftendome, divers 
Captaines and Souldiers have oft beene trying concluſions, to make the muſketteer as well 
defenſive as offenſive. Some by unſcrewing the heads of their reſts, and then \ ſcrewing 
the flaffe of their reſts into the muzzle of the muſket, with the arming of a pike at the 
lower end, by which means they would uſe the muſket and reſt together, in the nature 
of a whole pike : but this proved ſo tedious and troubleſome, that it fell without profit. 
Another ſort had made s with the one end of the forte (or head) being like a ſpike, 
about eighteen inches in length; this alſo proved extreme troubleſome to themſelves, 
dangerous to their followers, and of no validity againſt the enemie. A third ſorte had 
balfe-pikes of about ſeven or eight foot in length, uſeing it after the manner of a ref? : but 
all the while the muſeettier was charging (his muſket) one of them was enough to trouble 
a whole file, beſides the danger in the recovery. A fourth ſorte there was (yet better than 
the former) that with a hooke was faſtened to the girdle, the while the muſtettier was 
making ready : but this had its defects alſo, as being both tedious and troubleſome. Many 
other wayes and concluſions have alſo been tryed, with ſucceſſe like the former; which I 
forbeare to demonſtrate, for as their conceits proved uſeleſſe, ſo the diſcourſe would prove 
as fruitleſſe. Laſtly, myſelfe, with another gentleman of our ground, (Maſter John Davies 
of Blackefriers) both well affecting the uſe of the muſket, found out a way to uſe the 
half pike and muſtet, with ſo much Facilitie and eaſe, that is farre lefſe troubleſome than 
the reſt, and yet of greater length than any of the former refs, or balfe pikes, as being com- 
pleat ten foot in length, with the armng. | | 
ALL the former devices, if they could have beene brought to any maturitie, yet would 
have falne farre ſhort of this, for the triple uſe thereof, as being a ref, if there be no farther 
occaſion ; as being a palliſado (if there be occafion) to defend the muſkettier from the 
horſe ; as being a halfe-pike to uſe in trenches ; as alſo when our Hotte have poured out a 
great volly or ſhowre of lead on the adverſe muſkettiers, they may then nimbly with 
their halfe-pikes, fall in amongſt them. And laſtly for the purſuite of an enemy, it being 
of all others the beſt weapon. A ſerviceable halfe-pike may be had for two ſhillings and 


Ax-pence, which exceeds not much the price of a re. 
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writer, at leaſt that I have ſeen, is in a treatiſe publiſhed in the 
year 1686, where it is mentioned under the denomination of the 
dagger, (r) but is confined to the grenadiers only, and in their 
hands it continued anno 1690; where in a treatiſe of military diſ- 
cipline, publiſhed by authority, it is called a bayonet. (s) It is not 
however mentioned in ſome inſtructions for the manual exerciſe 
publiſhed two years after, for the uſe of the militia, but from di- 
verſe other military books written about the ſame time, it appears 
that the dragoons as well as grenadiers, both horſe and foot, had 
daggers or bayonets, and fixed them in the muzzles of their pieces; 
neither Father Daniel nor Monfieur St. Remy give the particular 
date, when the preſent mode of fixing bayonets took place, nor 
by whom it was invented, the improvement is ſaid to have originated 
in France, which ſeems to be corroborated by the following anecdote 
communicated to me by Lieut. Col. Chriſtopher Maxwell of the 
zoth regiment of foot, who had it from his grandfather, formerly 
Lieutenant Colonel of the 25th regiment of foot. In one of the cam- 
paigns of King William III. in Flanders, in an engagement, the 
name of which my informant has forgot, there were three French 
regiments, whoſe bayonets were made to fix after the preſent 
faſhion, a contrivance then unknown in the Britiſh army; one 
of them advanced againſt the 25th 'regiment with fixed bayonets, 
Lieutenant Colonel Maxwell who commanded it, ordered his men 
to ſcrew their bayonets into their muzzles to receive them ; but to 


— 


(r) Tux dagger was fixed by the following words of command, to which were added 
the annexed directions: the grenadiers having fired and recovered their arms, the word of 


command was, caſt over to the left, on which, they were to lay their right hands on their 
daggers, draw your dagger, holding it faſt before you upright, ſcrew it into the muzzle of 


your firelock, ſo that the flat fide may be toward you when recovered. 


(s) BayoneT, from being firſt made at Bayonne in Spain. Thoſe ancient bayonets 
are called by the French, bayonets a manche. Many of them may be ſeen in the ſmall 
armory in the Tower, the handles are plain, fitting tight into the muzzle of the mulket, 
and rather enlarging towards the blade, to prevent their entering too far into the piece. 
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ip EM 5 his great ſurpriſe, when they came within a proper diſtance, the 
4 | French threw in a heavy fire, which for a moment ſtaggered his 
1 | people, who by no means expected ſuch a greeting, not conceiving 
ij | how it was poſlible to fire with fixed bayonets ; they nevertheleſs 
00 recovered themſelves, charged and drove the enemy out of the line. 
kb | AT what time the mode of fixing the bayonet ſo as not to 
| | 


prevent loading and firing with it was adopted in England, I have not 
; been able to diſcover, but believe it was not at firſt done quite in the 
| preſent form, the late Rev. Mr, W. Goſtling of Canterbury, a man 
hy | very curious reſpecting military. matters told me he had ſeen two 
if horſe grenadiers riding before Queen Anne's: coach with fixed 
"yp bayonets, that theſe bayonets were of the dagger kind having han- 
—_ dles originally intended for ſcrewing into the muzzles of the pieces, 
'' Which handles then had two rings, fixed to them for the admiſhon 
of the barrel of the piece. In a book of exerciſe, for the horſe 
47 dragoons and foot, printed anno 1728 by authority; the bayonet of 
| the preſent faſhion 1s deſcribed. | 

Tux introduction of the bayonet nene procured the diſmiſ- 
ſion of the pike, which with the exchange of the matchlock for the 
ſnaphance, the original name of the preſent lock, took place about 
the third or fourth year of the reign of King William III. this ex- 
change ſeems not to have been made all at once, but by degrees, 
wherefore an exact period for that alteration cannot be aſſigned. 

In the beginning of the reign of King William III. notwith- 
ſtanding the act of the 13th of Charles II. defenſive armour was ſo 
much laid aſide, that we learn from the Journals of the Houſe of 
Commons, in the year 1690, a petition was preſented by the work- 
men armourers of the city of London, ſetting forth that by the act 
of the 13th of Charles II. it was provided that at every muſter and 
exerciſe of the militia, every horſeman is to bring with him defen- 
five arms, viz. breaſt and potts, piſtol proof; and the back, ſword 
proof : every pikeman to have a back, breaſt, and head-piece; and 
every muſquetier a head- piece: for want of due execution of which 
laws, the petitioners trade is like to be utterly loſt : and praying 


the 
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the conſideration of the houſe for reviving and encouraging the art 
of making armour. In anſwer. to which it was ordered, that the 
- conſideration of the above-mentioned petition of the warkmen 
armourers of the city of London be referred to the committee, to 


whom it is referred to- prepare and bring in a bill for the betrer 


regulating and making the militia of the kingdom more uſeful. 
ABouT- the ſame time moſt of the defenfive armour was returned 


into the Tower, by the different corps of the army, and has never 


ſince been called for, except ſome cuiraſſes, and plain iron ſcull 
caps like baſons, both occaſionally uſed by the heavy cavalry ; ſcull 


caps were likewiſe till lately worn by the dragoons. Of the cuiraſs,. 
frequently the breaſt-piece'only was put on, the back-pieces having. 
been deemed more cumberſome than uſeful, particularly as the 
backs of the Britiſh troops are rarely expoſed to an enemy. Cui- 
raſſiers are ſtill to be found in moſt of the European armies ; thoſe: 


(t) SINCE the printing of the preceding ſheets, accident has thrown into my hands Sir 
Richard Hawkins's account of his Voyage to the South Sea A. D. 1591, wherein he 


mentions. ſhoating arrows from muſkets, with great ſucceſs. Although this does not 


ſait in point of time, with the part of this work now under conſideration, . yet rather than 
omit ſo curious a fact, that irregularity is diſpenſed with,, and the paſſage here given in his 
| 7 


own words. 


«In this diſcourſe Generall Michaell Angell demanded, for what purpoſe ſerved the 
little ſhort arrowes, which we had in our ſhippe, and thoſe in fo great quantitie, I ſatisfied 
him that they were for our muſkets. They are not as yet in uſe amongſt the Spaniards, . 
yet of ſingular effect and execution, as our enemies confeſſed ; for the upper worke of 
their ſhippes being muſket proofe, in all places they paſſed through both ſides with facilitie, 
and wrought extraordinary diſaſters, which cauſed admiration to ſee themſelves wounded : 


with ſmall ſhott, where they thought themſelves ſecure ; and by no means could find 


where they entered, nor came to the ſight of any of-the ſhotr. Here af they proved to 
profit themſelves after, but for that they wanted the tampkings, which are firſt to be 


driven home, before the arrow be put in, and as then underſtood not the ſecret, they 


rejected them as uncertaine, and therefore not to be uſed; but of all the ſhot uſed now a 


dayes, for the annoying of an enemie in fight by ſea, few are of greater moment for 


many reſpects, which 4 hold not convenient to treat of in publique.” P. 164, Sec. XVI. 
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PLATE I. 


F 10. 1. Ab Yinet, formerly the pappe ok Sir William 
Hamilton, but ſince, with divers other articles of his collection, pur- 
chaſed by the public, and now depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum:--- 
Mr. D'Hancarville, author of the Etruſcan Antiquities, who was 
employed to make a catalogue of this collection, ſays, this helmet 


is of Grecian workmanſhip, and intended to reſemble the face of an 


owl, the favourite bird of Minerva, protectreſs of Athens. Its 
front is ornamented with a rude pattern of leaf-work and flowers, 
coarſely engraved; the top is perforated, probably for the inſertion 
of ſome contxivance to faſten the creſt, or pannache; there are two 
other holes at the points near the chin, and one under each ear, near 

the bottom, undoubtedly uſed for faſtening it on. It is remarkably 
thick, and weighs eight pounds and one ounce. According to Mr. 


D'Hancarville, it was found, anno 1752, in the memorable field of 


Canna, where Hannibal gained a complete victory over the Romans. 

As there were many Greeks in the Carthaginian army, this helmet 

is ſuppoſed to have belonged to one of them who provably tell in the 
combat, and was buried in his armour. 

FI. 2, and g, are different views of the ſame helmet. 

FIG. 4, and 5, repreſent another helmet of the ſame form and 
metal, but much lighter and conſequently thinner. It was purchaſed 
by Sir William Hamilton, at Rome; but where it was found, or any 
farther particulars concerning it, are unknown. 


= 


PLATE II. 


FIG. 1. An ancient Venetian morion, or head-piece, ornamented 
with arms, armbur; and other military trophies, chaſed on a thin 
plate of 1 iron, faſtened to another more ſubſtantial. 

Fis. 2. Tuis, according to Mr. D'Hancarville's catalogue, before 
recited, is a Roman helmet, found alſo' at n on the top are 

N 114 ö . ier ny two 


1 E DESCRIPTION 

RR» ANI 2 2 5 
Ft two moveable pins, ſeemingly intended For fatening a creſt or pl ume 
of feathers. This helmet is of braſs, extremely. thin, and without 


a lining ; it ſeem incapable of reſiſting the {lighteſt ſtroke of a ſword, 


: 


or blow from a ſtone thrown by a ling. . 115 
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Fi: Ge 1k "The Wag morion, of which the former plate gave 

a front view, is here ſhewn en profile. In the centre, immediately 
under che creſt, is the figure of Adteon; anſwering to it on the 
other ſide, is the figure of ſome hero in complete armour._ From 
the ſtyle of the armour and ornaments, this morion ſeems. to be the 
work of the fifteenth century. It is the property of Mr Ravwle, 
| military accoutrement-maker i in the Strand, Kondon.- 
Fi F16. 2. The helmet here repreſented is drawn from one in She 
3 Tower. ft is of a very ſingular | conſtruction; the naſal part in the 
viſor projekting much farther than uſual; it is of the burgonet kind, 


having the viſor and EVE: both in one. 
1 2. 15 
I 1 A T'E IV. 
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Tur original! of all the helmets in this plate, are in the Tower. 

Fic. 1. A black helmet, its viſor is lifted up. 

Fd. 2. The ſame helmet, with the viſor let down or cloſed: 

FIG. g. A grated helmet, with a bever that lets down. 

F IG. 4. A grated helmet. 

F 16. 52 and 0. Different \ views of the helmet, fi. 3. 1 its bever 
down. 2 0: 2 

PLATE 7. 


FIG. 1. A bad helinet'; the bar lifted up. 
Fi. 2. The fame helmet, with the bar let down. 
Fig. g. A helmet with three bars; the bars. lifted up. 
Fic. 4. The ſame helmet, with the bars let down. 8 
F16. 5. helmet, having both its viſor and bever open. 1971 
Fre. 6. The ſame helmet, with its bever and viſor down or cloſed. 
The originals of cheſe are : all in the Tower. 
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„ r E PLATES. mn 


2 LE. 1 2 


9 1. 4 uni eures 2835 — 5 4 3 % „ . ; | 
Fic. 1. A black helmet in the 10er, with its viſor down or cloſed. 


Fig. 2. The lame helmet, with its viſor raiſed or open. 
Fic. g. An open head. piece, ſaid to have belonged to Oliver 


Cromwell. It is of 1 iron, the ornaments and -nails, or ſtuds, are of 


braſs; the original i is in the collection of Mr. Rawle. 
F 10. 4. and 5. Differeit « views of the helmet, fig. 2. - Plate $6. 


PLATE VII. 


Fa ROM the Tower. 


„ 


Fic. 1 at's 2. Iron hats called pots, ſaid to bee been taken from 
the French in the time of King Charles I. 

FIG. 3. A curious ſteel cap, richly engraved, Cy in x the lyle 
of the beginning of the 16th century. 

Fi6. 4. A large bright helmet, of very neat workmanſhip 

Fi6. g. An open helmet. 

Fi. 6. A large helmet richly ornamented 5 inlaid with creſ- 


cents of gilt metal: its viſor opens with a hinge, the creſt of gilt 
metal. 


Pp LAT E VIII. 
1 ho tap Meigs + 


ALL drawn from originals i in the Tower. 

Fi. 1. The helmet to a ſuit of armour ſaid to have belonged to 
John de Courcy Earl of Ulſter in Ireland, confined there anno 1204. 

Fig. 2. The lame 1 in profile. 

F16. 3. The helmet of John of Gaunt Duke of Latcaſter, fourth 
ſon of King Edward III. who died anno 1999. 

FIC. 4. A helmet ſimilar to that of Oliver Cronmlvetl! $; the back 
view of this iS given, in order to ſhew te contrivance of _s 

or depreſſing the head: - 

FIG. 5. A helmet to a ſuit of armour "mate for K. Henry VIII 

when but es W of age. It i IS rough from the hammer. 
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PLATE IX. 


Tax EN from the Great Seals 6f the following Kings and ancient 
Barons. 
Fi. 1, and 2. The helmets of William the Conqueror, both from 


8 Yi 1 


Fic. g. Of William Earl of Mellent and Worcelter, who lived 
ſoon aſter the conqueſt, vide Dugdale g Baronage, and Mills's Cata- 
logue, created Earl of Worceſter, anno 1144, died. 1166. Taken 
from his ſeal in the library of Thomas Aftle, Eſq. _ 

FIG. 4. John, ſon of Richard I. from his great ſeal in Sandford. 

FIG. 5. William, ſon of Robert Duke of Normandy, ſrom his 
tomb at the Abbey of St. Bertin's at 1. Omers; VN ere 
Monarchie Francolle. 5 64. | 

Fig. 6. Richard I. from his great ſeal i in Sandford. 

FIG. 7. Ferdinand III. King of Caſtile and Leon, from a window 
of Notre Dame de Chartres. He died anno 12487 * * 

Fi. 8. Alexander II. King of Scotland, from his ſeal in Ander- 
ſon's Diplomata. He began his reign anno 1214. His helmet has 
much the reſemblance of a Scottiſh bonnet. 

Fi6. 9. Alexander III. King of Scotland, alſo from Anderſon. He 
began to reign anno 1249. 

FIG. 10. John Earl Warren, 1th App, 1 7 from Thomas 
Aſtle, Eiq. _ 

FIG. 11. Robert de Ghiſtes who lived about ihe year 1250, from 
the fame; a 8 

Fis. 12. King Edward I. from Sandford. "na 

F16. 13. Hughes Vidame de Chalons, who died anno 150 taken 
from an engraved figure in the Abbey of Sala in Champagne. 
vide Montf. Monarch. Frangoiſe. | 

FIG. 14. Raoul de Beaumont, ſounder of the Abbey of. Eftival, 
anno 1210, from his monument in the n of Hat _ vide 
Mon. ' Francoiſe. 

Fi. 15. Richard Earl of Cornwall, from Sandford. 

F16. 16. Edward, eldeſt ſon of Edward III. 
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PLATE x. 


'Frs. 1 and 2. Two views of De Courey' : helmet (ſee plate 8) ay 
the viſor lifted up. 

F16. 5. The head-piece of Oliver Cromwell. (See plate 6) 

F16. 4. and 5. A tilting helmet in two 8 ne. Mer 18 the 
Property 'of Mr. Rawlen * 2aerth 
VN. B. This drawing having been etched Atkgat dees it, divers 
particulars 1 in Ohver Cromwell's and the tilting b N appet on 
the wrong fide. a 


= l — - bd = , - 
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een e r A 


Fi6. 1 and 2. A * helmet ſeen i in different points of view. 

F16. 3 and 4. The helmet to a ſuit of armour, ſaid to have for- 
merly belonged to the Duke of Monmouth, beheaded July 15, 1685. 
The ſpring ſhewn in the front was intended to ſupport à pannache; 
both theſe helmets are the property of Mr. Coſway, of the Royal 


Academy. The laſt is twice introduced we Mr. Weſt, in his battle 
of the Boyne. 


3 4 2 
PLAT E. XII. 
FLemisn helmets from the armory at Breda. 
PLATE, XU. 

F16. 1 and 2. The breaſt and back-piece of an ancient braſs cui- 
raſs, part of Sir William Hamilton's Collection, now) preſerved in 
the Britiſh Muſeum. On this cuiraſs are marked the ſwell of, the 
breaſts; and ſome of the-principal muſcles of the body. This Thews 
that the. repreſentations of the muſcles; ſeen on the armour of the 
ſtatues of the Grecian and Roman ſoldiers, are” not fictions of the 
artiſts, but were to be found on the real armour of thoſe times, a 
matter which has been much doubted. Mr; Hancatville in his 
catalogue, mentious this cuiraſs as a great curioſity, and judges it to 


be Roman. The breaſt plate is nearly ſquare, meaſuring; thirteen 
N | " | inches. 


| * . 

vi DESCRIPTION * 
inches in length, and twelve in breadth. From each breaſt projected 
a kind of button, probably uſed to faſten it to the back piece, that 
on the right breaſt is loſt, it appears by the remaining cavity to have 
been let into the cuiraſs, this button is ſeparately repreſented over it. 

Fis. 3. A Roman Lituus, or military trumpet, ſuch as is mentioned 
by Horace in his firſt ode. It was found in digging a well, near 
Battle, in Suſſex, and was then filled with ſmall ſhells. It is of caſt 
braſs, and bears the ſame proportion to the cuiraſs as delineated : it 
is now the property of Mr. Rawle. A ſimilar trumpet is engraved 
in Montfaucon's Roman Antiquities. * 

FIG. 4. An ancient braſs ſword, found in the Govern. near u- 
ceſter, now in the poſſeſſion of Owen Saliſbury Brereton, Eſq. It is 
drawn on the ſame ſcale as the other objects in the plate. 


PLATE XIV. 


Fr. 1. An ancient ſuit of bright armour, exhibited in the Tower of 
London, as the armour of the famous De Courcy. The helmet in 
different poſitions has been before ſhewn. 


FIG. 2. A pouldron and garde-braſs, avant-braſs or vambrace be- 
longing to the ſuit of the Duke of Monmouth, the helmet of which 
has been repreſented in different poſitions, plate 11, fig. 3 and 4. 


PLATE_XV. 


A CORCELET or Tale of bright hangers armour from the Tower, 
the head-piece a morion. 


5 PLATE XVI. 


A sfr or horſeman- s armour, ſuch as was worn Aar the time 
of Henry VIII. or Queen Elizabeth, drawn from a ſuit in the horſe 
armory in the Tower of London. „ 


PLATE XVII. 


- * 
= :- k \ : + : 


Tu figures 1 and 2 both repreſent the ſame ſuit „Which is in the 
9 yen, the helmet is an open one. On the right ſide of the cuiraſs 
| "I is 
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OF THE PLATES. , 


vii 
is part of a lance reſt, which by the inverſion of wy object i in printing, .- 


here appears on the left. 
F16. 3- A ſuit of harquebuſs armour. 


F16. 4. Another ſuit of the fame denomination, with hg taſſets 
to cover the thighs, the originals of both are in the Tower. 


F 


PLATE XVII. 
A SUIT of black morion or harquebuſs armour. 


PLATE XX. 
A sviT of armour made for King Henry vil. when he was but 


eighteen years of age. It is rough from the hammer, the joints in 
the hands, arms, knees and feet, move with amazing facility. 


PLATE. XX. 
Tux ſame ſuit viewed from a different point. 


N. B. The originals of plate 18 and 19, both in the Tower. 


LAT E XXI | 


* 


THr1s plate exhibits two ancient ſuits of mail,” in the muſeum of 
Mr. Richard Green, of Litchfield, the rings are nearly” of the ſize 
delineated, fig. 3, but at the extremities of the arms, and lower parts 
of the ſkirts are of ſmaller wire than thoſe of the ſhoulders, back, &c. 
every ring is drilled and rivetted. On the breaſt and back are a ſet 4 4 
of plates; on thoſe of the breaſt are claſps to make them faſt, by a 32 
means of a leather ſtrap, the whole coat being open before. The <= 
hood or cap is compoſed of nings ſimilar” to thoſe of the coat, but 

the crown or upper part, has a ſet of thin narrow plates, diverging 
from a center or knob on the top of the head, beſt expreſſed in the 
ſuit marked 5, which is more complete than the- Rh, by ws 
hoſe or trowſers. | | 


LENGTH of the ſuit, fig. t, from the ap © the hood to he bottom 
of the ſkirts, 4 feet, 3 inenee hats” | 


w_ 


kt 


TY 
* 


viii DESCRIPTION . 
LN of the ſuit, fig. 5, from the top of the cap ot hood, to 


the bottom of the ſkirts, four feet four inches; from thence to the 


bottom of the hoſe or trowſers twenty-one inches, The waiſtband 
of the hoſe is in breadth about two inches and a half, it is of eoarſe 


linen, and covered with a dark coloured filk ; inſtead of buttons it is 


faſtened by two leather ſtraps. The buttons of the hoſe are bound 


with ſilk ferret or ribband. The weight of the cap or hood, fig. 5, 


is three pounds eight ounces : that of the coat twenty two pounds 
eight ounces: the trowſers' "thirteen pounds: weight of the whole 


ſuit thirty-nine pounds. The profile oF Jhe hood, fig. 2, ſhews the 
particular oonſtruction of tlie neck. 


1 


— WL& #6300: 


7 


Tuis ſuit according to the account given by the warders of; the 


Tower, was the armour of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter. It 
ſeems made for a man of gigantie ſize. The projection of the cuiraſs 
is ſo conſtructed as to tend to a point over the breaſt, which gives it a 


Augular appearance, but was an admirable contrivance to divert the 


thruſt of a lance, by cauſing it to glance off on one ſide. On the 


ſhoulders are the paſs guards mentioned in the deſcription of the dif- 
ferent pieces of ra bs armour. 


PLATE XXIII. 


FIG. 1. A fuit of n armour from the Tower, with the defence 
called the grand guard, and the lance reſt. 


Fi. 2. The helmet and grand guard, on a a larger ſcale, and in a 
different point -of view. 


Bae. 3. The breaft- d of a cutraſs., | 


PLATE XXIV. 


Corbis rs of 33 champfrein.« or ſhaffrons for barded inte, 


F16. 4 and 5 are different views of the fame ſhaffron, which from 


the device, of the bear and ragged ſtaff, on the plate in the center, 
appears to have belonged to the Warwick family. 
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PLA TE xxv. 
Tux armed knight here repreſented is taken from the figure of 
King Edward III. in the horſe armory in the Tower of London; as 
is alſo the war ſaddle; but the chafron, criniere, poitrinal and but- 


tock piece of the horſe, are drawn from other originals 1 in that * 
The horſe was drawn 90 Mr. Gilpin. 


: P.L 4 T KE XXV I. 

- Firs. 1. A helmet and brigandine. | | 

Fro. 2. An iron greave or armour. for the leg. LS * 

F16. 3. One * the Fuutete ee to the _ of Journ of = 
Gaunt. - 

Fi6. 4. A long armed gauntlet o of it iron, the infi de of the hand, 
gloved 4 buff leather. 

Fig. 5. A gorget. £ 

FIG. 6. An iron mace. N. B. The hole through the handle for 
paſſing a thong or ring for the convenience of carriage, could not be 
ſeen in this view. | 

Fi16. 7. An antique Pryck Deck 3 iron, in the collection of Cap- 
tain Robſon. 

ALL the different articles except the four,” are | drawn from the 
originals 1 in the Tower of London. a : un 


» ba =- = 
- by : N ® 3 2 + <4 


"PLATE XXVII. 1 = 
Fi6. 1. An ancient two-handed ſword, kept in the caſtle of Ro- 
cheſter, * Kent; ' ſuppoſed to have been a ſword of ſtate ; length of 
the ſword, the handle included, five feet and half an inch; length 
of the blade, three feet fix inches; breadth of ditto near the hilt, « 
three inches; near the point, two inches and a quarter: weight, 
ſeven pounds and a half. When found, the remains of ſome gilding 


was diſtinguiſhable on the pommel and croſs. | 
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Fic. 2. An ancient two-handed ſword, kept among other old 
weapons in the town-hall at Canterbury, anno 1976. Length of 
the handle, the gripe of which was covered with black leather, two 
feet; length of the blade, four feet two N breadth of the 
blade, &c. in the proportion here delineated. | 

Fro. 3. The dagger belonging to it. 

FIG. 4 and 5. A ſword and dagger digged up at Sutton, at Hone 


in Kent, formerly a preceptory of the knights of St. John of Jeru- 


ſalem, many of whom were buried in the chapel there. Mr. Haſted, 
author of the Hiſtory of Kent, in cauſing a cellar to be made, found 
two bodies in armour, with a ſword and dagger lying by them: 
the armour was a helmet, back and breaſt- piece with cuiſſets for the 
thighs. The length of the ſword, blade, and handle, two feet ten 
inches; length of the blade, two feet; the pommel ſeems to have 
been gilt. On the blade was this inſcription, I. N. R. I. Jeſus of 
Nazareth King of the Jews. 

Fic. 6. A kind of battle-ax, in the collection of Captain Robſon 
of Chelſea, 

Fro. 7. Another-battle-ax, in the ſame collection. 

N. B. ALL the weapons of this plate are drawn on the ſame ſcale. 


PLATE XXVII. 


Fi. 1. An ancient ſword - blade halbert, in the collection of 
Mr. Cotton, F. R. S8. | 

Fro. 2. An ancient brown bill, anno 1776, kept in the Town- 
hall at Canterbury; it was mounted on a ſtaff ſeven feet long, with 
a pointed ferril of iron at the end. 
Fi. 3. An ancient ſword - blade halbert, in the collection of 
Captain Robſon; its ſtaff, which was once covered with green velvet, 
meaſutes five feet ſix inches. 

Fi6. 4. A Lochaber- ax, mounted on a ſtaff five feet long. 

Fi. 5. An antique ſword-blade halbert, in the collection of 


Captain Robſon, ſuppoſed of the time of Henry VII. 


FIG. 
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Y OFT HE:PLATSS. Y 6 
-Frs, 6. An ancient bill. 15 e 

F16. 7. A hand bill, in the collection of Mr. Cotton. It is "0 
round with ſmall bells, probably a contrivance to frighten. horſes. 

Fi6. 8. A bill digged up at Battefield, near Shrewſbury ; in the 
pofſeſſion of Mr. Dodd, the comedian. It is mounted on a ſtaff 
about ſix feet long. i ll WEIS: * 
tos „ BIA T 3 XK 

Fs. 1 and 2. Two views of a ſingular helmet, in the Tower. 

Fis. 3. A curious antique Pryck ſpur, in the collection of John 
Fenn, Eſq; F. A. 8. The drawing of which was made by him, 
and kindly communicated to me. 

Fis. 4. A ſhirt of chain mail, in the collection of 9 at 
Don Saltero's coffee-houſe, Chelſea. 


PLATE. XXX. 


Fs. 1 and 2. A helmet” found in Boſworth-feld, now in the 
collection of Captain Robſon. 

Fid. 3. A cuiraſs, faid to haye oss to King Henry VIIL. 
It conſiſts of ſmall laminæ of metal fixed on leather, which yield | ©. 
to any motion of the body by ſliding” over each other —The original 
is at Don Saltero' S coffee-houſe.” 8 


# % 3 o 
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P L A T E XXxI. 5 'Y | . 


Fils. 1. Section of a lance reſt, drawn from the original in the 
Tower of London. 

Fi6. 2. The ſame ſen Woe the's eye. | 

Fi6. 3- The ſame viewed beneath the eye. 

Fi. 4. The head ofa muſquet reſt, late in the collection _ the 
Rev. Mr. Goſtling. A tuck. iſſued from the {quare hole ſeen in the 
center, which was covered by a valve, in this view lifted up. It 
was intended to keep off the enemy's horſe, whilſt the muſquetteer 

I was 


o 
e 


u DESCRIPTION 


was loading, his reſt was for that purpoſe ſtuck down before him, 


the point of the tuck floping towards the breaſt of the horſe. 


Fig.5. A muſket reſt taken out of the Thames, at NA 


now in the collection of Captain Robſon. 


Fi6. 6. A coronel or ccownel, uſed for the head of a tilt ſtaff or 


lance. 


FIG. 7. Part of the ſtaff and handle of a tilt af « or citing lance; 


2 ®@ $4. - + 


was meant to protect the Rd: the eller: cio aioon is 


called the burr, N to prevent oy hand ogy dipping back» 
wards. © | 4 — | 


4 


Fis. 8. The fame ſtaff without the van Plat. WO af. 


N PL A T'E xxxIH. i 75 


Frvx Venetian helmets, drawn from the originals in the armory 
at Venice, by that ingenious artiſt Mr. Miller. 


PLATE XXXIII. 


Fi6. 1 and 2. Different views of a head- piece, being part of a ſuit 
of armour of the time of King a I. belonging to- Mr. Coſ- 
way, R. A. 

Fi6. 3. The ſame with the back, |S taſſets, and pouldron. 

Fi. 4. An ancient pertuiſan, in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Miller. 

FId. 5. A ſword belonging to Mr. Rawls the hilt of ſilver ela- 
borately ornamented. 


Fiese. 6. A hammer of arms, from the Tower of London. 


PLATE SE... 


Fic. 1. A concave” Roundel, in the collection of Mr. Green of 
Lichfield, Staffordſhire, to whom J am obliged for the drawing. It 
is thirteen inches diameter, made of wood covered with leather, and 

an iron plate decorated with nails and E - * boſs or umbo 
| projects four inches. N 


"Fig. 
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tors i in, the defence of the borders againſt the Scots. 
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"OF THB PLATES. Fr 
Fro . 2. A ſection of the ſame. 
Fic. 3. A battle ax, in the collection of Mr. Rawle. 
F16. 4. Its butt end and iron ferril, the ſtaff on which it is fixed is 
octagonal and meaſures five feet four inches. 


; 5 An ancient pole axs. fa fate 1 in the collection of ul ex. Mr. 


Godin of Canterbury: + tk * 
Fig. 6. Its butt end and ferxil. 


x 1 


F IG. 7. A cprious and ancient weapon in the 71 on of Colonel 


11. 


Og le of Ca ulſey Park, Northumberland, uſed | by ſorg e of his ancel- 


P! wy 58 , 


F 16. 3 Its butt end. It i 18 5 on a ftaff = feet Io lov 
ALL theſe; articles : are e drawn on * 8 | RE * 


978 * 
97 4 


.Þ.L A TK xXXXV. 
A cunigvs ſuit of armour belonging to Mr. Coſway, of | the age 


of King James, or Charles 1. It is ſaid to be tilting armour, . but 


from the circumſtance of having the back piece made ſtrongly defens 


ſible, ſeems rather to have been intended for military ſervice, as in 


tilting no ſtrokes might! have been levelled at the back, the whole is 
covered with a cinamon coloured ſilk, and is ſtrongly quilted and 


ſtuſfed; heſides which, it ſeems ſtrengthened either with jacked lea- 


often mentioned in thiſtory, and inks in * gte of ancient 
armories. 


ther, or thin iron plates, ſexed on in the nature of a brigandine. 
The head: piece has alſo an iron cap between the outſide and lining, 
moſt probably this ſuit is what was Salled fk arpour. A ſpecies 


Pio. 1 and 2--The-head-piece thewn in Aiferegt points of Ber. 


Its weight. three pounds chirteen ounces: 


Fis. 3. The breaſt and back. Weight of the, breaſt: ſeven pounds d 


;5, the, back. g pounds thirteen n gn re 
Fr. 4. The taſſet or ſkitt, weight one pound ve ofinces: 
Fro. 5. A covering for the left arm, curiouſly ſtuffed and quilted, 


intended to anſwer the uſe of a ſhield, weight two pounds three ounces. 


Fro. 6. The head - piece diſplayed on the ground. 
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PLATE XXXVI. 


A knight or man at arms completely armed and mounted, accord- 


ing to the faſhion of the time of King Henry II. that is, with a haws 


berk of plate, or ſcale mail, over which is his ſur coat. On his head 
is one of thoſe flat helmets thewn 1 in plate 8, fuch as are repreſented | 
on the great ſeals of our kings and ancient barons, about and before that 
period, as well as in diverſe ancient paintings on glaſs, alſo on ſepulchral 
monuments,. particularly thoſe in the Temple Church, London. Tn 
his right hand he carries a plain lance, that is a lance without avant 


plat, or burr, and on his left arm a triangular, or heater ſhield. The 


fore part of his legs are defended by iron plates called Jambeligs | 
his heels are armed with pryck fpurs, and he ſets on a war ſaddle, 
whoſe burrs and cantles are covered with ſteel. 

Hs horſe is completely barded, having a Chafron of iron, a criniere; 
a poitrinal of plate mail, a buttock piece of Jacked leather, which allo 
covers his flanks. 


PLATE XXXVIL 


Ax ancient concave roundel, late in the collection of the Rev. Mr. 


Goſtling of Canterbury. It was a circle of one foot diameter, formed 


of three ſkins of leather, covered with a plate of iron, ſtrengthened 
and decorated with ten concentric circles of braſs nails, and ſecured 


within by three thin hoops of iron; the umbo, its ſpike included, pro- 


jected five inches, it was hollow and ſtuffed with hair: the handle 
was of wood much decayed, and faſtened by thin iron plates. 
Fis. 1. Repreſents the back or inſide of the roundel. i 
Fis. 2. Its front viewed obliquely. | 
Fi. 3. The ſection ſhewing its concavity and handle. 
FIC. 4. The handle ſhewn ſeparately. 
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PLATE XXXVLL 


 Tars plate alſo ſhews a man at arms of the r2th and 13th century, 
in the act of charging an enemy. He is armed much the fame as the 
knight repreſented in plate 36, except that he has a hawberk of 
chain mail, i. e. formed of ſmall iron rings. a 


- 


PLATE. XXXIX. 


Tuls plate contains a buff coat, ſword, ſhoulder belt, and waiſt 


belt, Toledo, and a defence for the left arm, worn in the time of 
Charles I. by Sir FrancisRodes, Bart. of Balbrough Hall, Derbyſhire. 


F16, 1. Fore part of the buff coat, which was formerly decorated 


with gold lace, the body is lined with coarſe linen, the buttons and 


hoops of filver \ wire and brown! filk, the lacing ſtring of coarſe white | 


tape. | | 
Fi. 2. The back part of the coat. 


Fi& 3. A buff belt intended to be flung over the gebt „ ; 


and fixed there by a loop on fig. 7. This belt has a loop 110 l, 
for the purpoſe of carrying a carabine. 


Fic. 4. A:ſword whoſe hilt is of gilt ſilver, the gripe wire ik, the 
blade triangular two feet five inches long, to It is a buff belt two 


inches three quarters broad. 
Fis. 5. A buff covering * the left arm, contrived to anſwer the 
purpoſe of a ſhield, being compoſed of three ſkins of leather, with 


one of cartoon or paſteboard; the length twenty five inches, the | 
width at the, opening twelve inches, tapering towards the walt, to 


it is fixed a puff glove. 

Fi. 6. The outſide of the glove and arm piece. 

Fs. 7. A long toledo, with a hilt of filigrained ſteel, eng e of the 
blade three feet nine inches, finely tapering to a point. ; 
Pie. 8. Section of the blade and ſcabbard. 


Fi. ES: 4 more * W of the hilt of the forementioned 


a & | #4 _ * * © - 
- © 4 " 1 * 
' 1 * 
« * | N. f. 
* 4 - 
Ju, a 4 "4 : wu 


aw « DESCRIPTION 
N. B. This ſword belonged to a ſuit of common iron armour, 
with a barred helmet, the -cuiraſs whereof is almoſt deſtroyed by 
ruſt. On the helmet are the letters J. R. John Rodes, ſon of Judge 
Francis Rodes, which Francis built an Hall in 15 93. and 
died in 158 5. = 
N. B. The cat and ſome 4 pan of the drawing having been | 


etched without reverſing, brings the loop deſcribed i in No. 1. and the 
ſword No. 4, on the wrong fide, 


\ 


PLATE, Xt... 1 8 


Fic, 1. A . muſgyiet FI the Tower of London. * 
Fid. 2. The inſide of its lack on a larger ſcale, 


Fic. 3. Its bayonet, to be fixed by ticking the hagdle into the 
muzzle of the muſquet. 


FIG. 4. The ſame ſort of bayonet, to be fixed by means of the 
rings, as deſcribed and drawn by Mr: Goſtling. 

Fi6. 5. The head of a muſquet reſt armed with a bayonet, as.fe- 
ſcribed/by Bariffe. 
Fio.'6. A common muſquet reſt, I alen of Mr. Goſtling. 
FG. 7. A ſet of bandileers, with powder flaſk, and bullet bag. 
Fid. 8. A wheel lock piece in the collection of Mr. Brander. 
Fi. 9. The lock on a larger ſcale. 


Fro. 10. The ſpanner for n or winding up the Apring of 
the wheel lock. 


PLATE XII. 


Ax ancient iron mace in the collection of Guſtavus Brander, Eſq. 


Taz whole length of this mage is two feet one inch, the sh 
Ff the head ſeven inches. 


Wrichr, three pounds nine ounces, the handle 1s hollow, The 
whole mace appears to have been gilt, at preſent moſt of the gilding 
is rubbed off. The handle is perforated near the middle for; the 
-—_ of a ring, chain, or thong, to by it to the ſaddle boy. 
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GFT THE PLATES. : xvi; 


* PLATE XLII. 


F16. 1. Part of a helmet ſhewn in Warwick Caſtle, ſaid to have 


belonged to Guy earl of Warwick. 


Fi6, 2. A fide view of the ſame helmet, with the pivot, and a 
ſmall fragment of the viſor. 


F16. 3. and 4. Two views of an iron chafron of uncommon con- 


ſtruction, faid to have belonged to the above-mentioned earl. 


% 


PLATE. XIIII. 


Ax elegant ſuit of fluted armour * 12 Lord Warwick from 
Germany. 


PLATE XLIV. 
A FRONT view of the ſame ſuit. 
PLATE XLV. 
mouth, 
PLATE XII. 


Fic. 1. Andther view of the me ſuit; fig. 2 228 3 different v views 


of the helmet belonging to it. 


AQ] A d Fic. 


N ATE XLVII. 


TE head - piece, breaſt and back, which Lord Brooke had on, 


when killed in the cloſe at Lichfeld. A. D. 1643. 


PLATE XLVII. 


Two ancient fingular pieces of armour, and a two handed. ſword, 
ſaid to ane R to Guy earl of Warwick. 


A svrr of armour ſaid to have belonged to the Duke of Mon- 


— — = 


*s | 5 | OY | 2 
i f , * 5 ö 2 | 8. £ 3 2 
3 1 Wt DESCRIPTION, Ge. 


Fro. 1. A breaſt plate, in length three feet one inch, in breadth at 

the top one foot four inches, at the bottom two feet, 8 9 
; two pounds. 

Fs. 2. A ſhield perforated i in the center. wo is 3 ts - 
cover his head without interrupting his ſight. Its meaſure two feet 
two inches, by two feet one inch. Its weight thirty-two pounds. 

Fis. 3. The ſword, its length five feet fix inches Tong, its weight 
twenty pounds. 

THesE fix plates were drawn from the ku armour by that in- 
genious artiſt Mr. Danks, at the expence of the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Warwick, who permitted engravings to be made for this: 
work, for which the author here begs leave to return his moſt grate- 


ful acknowledgements. 


PLATE XLIX. 


ReyrEsENTS an uncommon engine, ſuppoſed to be a tinker's mor- 
tar, which being fixed on a ftick was uſed for throwing grenades ;: 
the upper view of it ſhews it open, that at the bottom gives its ap- 

pearance when ſhut: the original is in the collection of Capt. * 
ſon of Chelſea. 

N. B. The two views of the back and breaſt pieces not "EPA de- 
ſcribed in plate xiv. are the property of Mr. Coſway, and belong to 
the fame fuit as the poldrons and avant bras. The knee piece was 


drawn from one in the tower. | 2:11 M$ 


1 » 1569 +4 401 buy 
"ADDENDA. 


IO the article of mail armour it may be added, that the hauberk 


was frequently called le brugne, (a) in all lixelyhood from its 
colour, hen ruſted by bad weather. 


BEsibxs the ſhields already mentioned, two other ſorts ſometimes 
occur in hiſtory and old romances, the firſt indeed is of greater anti- 


-quity than comes within the limits of this work, but as it is not 


generally known, I ſhall here deſcribe it. This is the ſhoulder ſhield, 
which derives its name from being fixed to that part. Procopius in 
his Hiſtory of the Perſian wars, ſays this kind of ſhield was worn by 
the Roman archers of his time; (b) that it had no handle, but was 
fixed to the ſhoulder in order to guard the head and neck. This fort 
of ſhield was in uſe among the Saxons. Prince Æthelſtan, in his 
will before quoted, (c) bequeaths his target and ſhoulder ſhield. 
Tas other ſort are the perforated ſhields; ſome of theſe were pier- 
ced on the top, towards the right hand, to make a paſſage for the 
ance. A curious ſpecimen of them is repreſented on a bas rehevo 
engraved by Mr. Carter, from the carvings on the feats in the choir 
at the cathedral of Worceſter. Others were perforated in or near the 
center, for ſight, in order that the bearer might at the fame time co- 
ver hingſ(elf, and fee the movements of his adverſary. A ſpecimen 


of this kind of fhield is exhibited in plate 48, in the ſhield faid to 


have belonged to Guy earl of Warwick. 


— 


—_—— 
—_— — < 2 — 


(a) Lx Hauber ou Brugne. Fauchet de 1 origine des armes, &c. p. 40. 


(b) Bor our archers now adaies go into the field armed with habergeons and greaves 


that come up as high as their knees. They have beſides their quiver of arrows on the 
right ſide, and a ſword on their left, and ſome of them a javelin alſo faſtened about them, 
and a kind of a ſhort buckler, as it were, but without any handle, made faſt to their 
ſhoulders, which. ſerves to defend their head and neck. Hiſt, of Perſian Wars, book i. 
p. 2. tranſlated by- Sir Henry Holcroft, 1653. 
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ADDENDA. 


I BAVE ſomewhere oth, I think in the Spaniſh! armory. in the 


Tower of London, a perforated ſhield, with a piſtol projecting from 


its center or umbo, and over it a {mall grated aperture for taking 


aim. 

{  Fins-AtMs.—The firſt intepduBien of hand-guns into this king- 
Sn was in the year 1451, when King Edward IV. landing at Ra- 
venſpurge i in Yorkſhire, brought with him-among other forces, three 
hundred Flemings armed with“ hange-gunnes.” (d) This is an ear- 
lier date than has been generally aſſigned for that event. Among the 
Reverend Mr. Lamb's notes on the battle of Floddon, is the follow- 
ing: It is ſaid that the firſt time muſkets were uſed in Britain, was 
at the ſiege of Berwick, anno 1521, they were then called hand- 
cannon;“ but for this report or tradition, he cites no authority. Mr. 
Anderſon in his Hiſtory of Commerce n the ſame date for that 


introduction. (e) 


LANCE-RESTs.—A more ſimple kind of lance-reſt than thoſe re- 


preſented i in plate xxx1. were in uſe in Germany and Italy. Theſe 


were only formed by a hook, faſtened to the right fide of the breaſt 


| piece, into which the lance was laid. A reſt of this kind is ſhewn in 


plate 43, but from the plate being reverſed, — on the left ice 
inſtead of the right, | 


* 


— — — — — — 


1 — OI 


_ * 


(a) In the XLIX. yere of King Henry VI. cam King Edward with the Lord Haſ- 
tings, the Lord Say, and IX. C Engliſche men, and III. C Flemings with hange- gunnes. 
Leland's Collect. vol. i. p. 721, tranſcribed from a nameleſs Chronicle. Probably the 
word hange is an error of either the tranſcriber or printer, and ſhould have been hand. 

(e) AxDERsOx's Hiſt. of Commerce, vol. i. p. 351. Muſquets are mentioned as a 


nm.. 


"weapon of the infantry in Poland, in the year 1475, Quilibet peditum habeat baliſtam 


vel bombardam.” Let. Caſimirii III. an. 1475. Leg. Polon. tom, 1. p. 228. Theſe are 


generally aſſigued to the year 1520. Add. to vol. i. and ii. Warton's Hiſtory of Poetry. 
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